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THE NUMERAL SIGNS IN THE PALENQUE TABLETS. 
By Lewis W. GuUNCKEL. 


It is enigmatical to estimate how great an epoch of time must 
elapse before the researches of diligent students will make us as 
familiar with the graphic system of the ancient Mayas, as we are 
with the early hieroglyphic system of Egypt, and the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria. Unfortunately we have no key like the 
“ Rosetta” stone to aid us in these studies, and what little we 
are to learn, must be deduced from their ancient inscriptions, 
manuscripts, traditions and mythologies. Curious hieroglyphs 
are found on the monuments, tablets and statues from Yucatan, 
Tabasco, Chiapas, Western Honduras and a few other neighbor- 
ing localities, including all of Central America inhabited previous 
to, or during the time of the Conquest, by tribes of the Mayan 
linguistic stock. As far back as 1830 some French students or- 
ganized the Societe Americaine de France soas to investigate with 
greater success, these crumbling palaces, unique inscriptions, and 
strange manuscripts; and even now annual congresses are still 
held, to discuss and investigate these matters. At the present 
time there are a number of extremely valuable and interesting 
collections of photographs, tracings, casts, original sculptures, 
tablets, idols and miscellaneous smaller antiquities in many of 
the large museums in Boston, Washington, New York, London, 
Paris, and the City of Mexico, which cannot fail to excite a lively 
interest in the study of these subjects, and encourage researches 
and investigations, as to the signification of the strange hiero- 
glyphs which are so numerous on the sculptures. One eminent 
authority has called attention to the large number of inscriptions 
preserved upon the temples, altars and pillars of Yucatan, and 
looks forward with great confidence to see them deciphered be- 
fore many years, adding that the only serious difficulty which 
obstructed the student in his investigations, was the want ot 
knowledge of the ancient Maya language.! Dr. Chas Rau hada 





isd) “The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan,’ by D. G. Brinton, M. D., New York, 
ww p.7 


* Phe Palenque Tablet,” by Dr. Chas Rau, Washington, D. C., 1879, pp: 59-60. 
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less encouraging view on this subject, and said that he could not 
be expected to express any hope concerning the decipherment of 
the Palenquean glyphs by the means at present at our command. 
He did not believe that Landa’s key would suffice, and considered 
that the prospects were rather gloomy for a future solution of 
the difficulty, unless we could be aided by new discoveries which 
would prove an efficient help for obtaining that most desirable 
result.2 In this he held the same view as Brasseur de Bourbourg 
who also had been looking forward to some future discovery of 
an ancient manuscript or inscription which would aid us in these 
difficult investigations. While this should not defer us from in- 
vestigations at the present time, the chances for some future dis- 
covery tending towards this end, are exceedingly bright,when we 
take into consideration the vast expanse of unexplored jungles in 
this region. We learn from Mr. Mercer, through his invaluable 
investigationis n the caves of Yucatan, that no earlier inhabitants 
had preceded the builders of the ruined cities in Yucatan; that 
the people revealed by the caves had reached the country in geo- 
logically recent times ; and that these people, sudstantially the an- 
cestors of the present Maya Indians, had not developed their 
culture in Yucatan, but had brought it with them from some 
where else! From where did they come? How long ago did 
they come? And whiere did they develope their culture, their 
architecture, their graphic system? These questions alone have 
caused some of our students and explorers to adopt the most wild 
and imaginative theories, inviting censure to their real investiga- 
tions, as well as their erratic and unjustifiable theories. The un- 
explored wilderness south of Lake Chickankanab in Central Yuca- 
tan may perhaps have in store for us, many new temples, palaces, 
inscriptions and sculptures far surpassing any now known 
to us. This wonderful region has yielded its surprising ruins 
very slowly and by gradual degrees, for we have been continual- 
ly obstructed by the seemingly endless forest matted with dead 
leaves. Heat and thirst greatly impede the investigations in this 
country; the stony soil thwarts the excavator; the insects make 
life burdensome to all. Berendt’s Map of Yucatan, as we learn 
from Mr. Mercer, is dotted thick with signs of ruins, an, one 
can hardly drive five miles over the eastera roads without s eeing 
a crumbling mound of stones, exposing the walls of a vault: 

The archeologist naturally searches for traces of the gradual 
development of their graphic system. He would expect to find 
the more primitive forms of picture writing, pictographs and rude 
rock sculptures, showing the gradual transition stages between: 
the first rude attempts and the intricate and complicated glyphs 
so common at Palenque and Copan, It is surprising that we have 
so few records of discoveries of this kind. It is a strong link in 





(1) “The Hill Caves of Yucatan,’ by Henry C. Mercer, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 177. 
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the chain of evidence pointing out the fact that the Mayas must 
have developed their culture elsewhere. Had they developed 
their graphic system in Yucatan, does it not seem a just conclu- 
sion that we should find innumerable examples of their first rude 
attempts and gradual improvement in this form of pictography, 
until their final system was adopted? Possibly later discéveries 
will bring these disputed points to light; and it may be that the 
earlier explorers considered these rude rock sculptures of no im- 
pertance. Mr. Mercer found rude rock carvings in the cave at 
Actun Ceh, which reminded him of the work of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, also some in the cavern of Loltum which resembled 
symbols rather than pictures. Three of these consisted of rect- 
angular lines drawn across cartouche-like enclosures; and one 
was a rudely cut stalagmite suggesting a human face.’ 

A fact which is at once apparent to the student after some in- 
vestigation is that the graphic elements found in the mural 
inscriptions differ considerably from those which we find on the 
manuscripts. Dr.-Brinton’ considers that there is a primitive 
identity of elements which is demonstrable in them all, and that 
they differ only to that extent which we might expect from the 
variation otf the material, or the period, and in the skill or fancy 
of the artist. At a first glance at the sculptured tablet or a manu- 
script we are surprised at the great number, and seemingly end- 
less variety of glyphs, yct the simple elements are not so 
mumerous as we would imagine. Very probably the reason why 
‘we imagine that the varieties are so numerous, is that they are 
mostly composite in formation, and are made up of a number of 
‘radicals variously arranged which at first glance confuse us. It 
ds the same principle as with our nine numerals and zero, with 
which we form so many varieties in numbers; or with our alpha- 
‘bet, with which we form so many words of various meanings. 
Although some of the glyphs appear extrememly complicated, 
on closer examination, it can be seen that this is caused by cer- 
tain frequently occurring parts or forms which are oftentimes 
found in various different positions and relations. Added to this 
we must take into consideration that there are many variants 
to each regular glyph form or simple character, differing 
from them, to a more or less extent, dependent on the 
skill or care of ancient sculptors,—not to mention the differences 
caused by the various materials used for these records. - It is the 
opinion of Dr. Seler? and also of Dr. Brinton‘ that if we were 
without doubt, aware of the signification of a hundred or so of 
these simple elements, that these mysterious inscriptions could 
conceal no longer, the general meaning of their contents. 





ty “The Hill Caves of Yucatan,” by Henry C. Mercer, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 103. 


(2) ‘““A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,” by D. G. Brinton, p. 10. 
(3) Verhand Berliner Anthrop, Gesell, 1887, s. 231, by Dr. Seler. 
(4) ‘“‘A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton, p. 10. 
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It is extremely unfortunate that so many of the drawings of 
the inscriptions cannot be relied upon for accuracy, and that 
many of the photographs show such dim outlines of the various 
characters, and were taken in such poor light, that they can give 
us but little practical aid, in the comparison and interpretation of 
the glyphs. Many of the significant characteristics of the various. 
designs, are of such delicate and intricate form that,—on tablets 
and inscriptions which are partly defaced, or worn by erosion, 
and are afterwards carelessly drawn or photographed by the ex- 
plorer, it is oftentimes impossible for the student to make out the 
necessary contours and designs with their prefixes, suffixes, 
superfixes and postfixes, not to mention the intricate interior 
designing. Mural inscriptions of great interest have been found 
at Chichen Itza and especially at Palenque. They are also found 
on the Stelz and monuments at Copan and Quirigua, Tikal and 
many other points. Mr. Saville was of the opinion that the in- 
habitants of Copan, Honduras, were more literary in character 
than even those of Palenque, as there havé been found there 
twenty-four Stelz, all of which have inscriptions, besides altars, 
slabs, and hieroglyphic steps in large numbers. He adds further 
that pottery vessels and potsherds have been found bearing 
glyphs either painted or engraved, and that the potsherds have 
been found in such quantities as to show that thousands of their 
vessels had hieroglyphic inscriptions on them.’ The inscriptions 
at Palenque, which are so admirably shown in Mr. Catherwood’s. 
drawings, are perhaps the best adapted for purposes of study, 
owing to their wonderful state of preservation, and unusual neat- 
ness and regularity of the characters. We learn from the earlier 
researches in the manuscripts and codices that the numeral five 
was represented by one bar, (See Fig. g); the numeral ten by two 
bars, (See Fig. m); and the numeral fifteen by three bars, (See 
Fig. s). The intermediate numbers were represented by dots ; 
one dot for one, (See Fig. a); two for two, (See Fig. c); three 
for three, (See Fig.e); and four for four, (See Plate II). A bar 
and a dot for six, (See Fig. i); two bars and a dot for eleven, (See 
Fig. 0); three bars and a dot for sixteen, (See Fig. u); and so on 
up to nineteen, This system of numerals seems to run only to 
the number nineteen, and the number twenty is formed in another 
way. 

In the mural inscriptions, the numerals are formed in the same 
way as in the manuscripts, with some important exceptions, . 
namely that the one dot of the numerals is almost invariably ac- 
companied on each side by an ornamental sign in the form of a 
loop, (See Fig. b). Thus the numeral signs containing one dot, 
such as the numeral one, (See Fig, b); six, (See Fig. h); eleven, 
(See Fig. n); and sixteen, (See Fig, t); are almost always found 





(1) “A Comparative Study of the Graven Glyphs of Copan and Quirigua,”’ by Marshal 
H. Saville, in ** Journal of American Folk Lore,” July-September, 1894. 
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in this form. The other forms of numerals are regular, but the 
two dots tor the numeral two, are also generally orna- 
mented in the same way, (See Fig. d); four by four dots, (See 
Fig. f); five by one bar, (See Fig. g); six by a bar and one dot, 
with looped or ornamental frame work, (See Fig. h); and so on, 
up to nineteen. Some exceptions occur, however, which we will 
mention later. This frame work or ornamentation of the numeral 
signs for one, two, six, eleven and sixteen, was first suggested by 
Thomas! and later by Seler? who studied it on the glyphs 


o § G 
O 
° 8 


G 


| 
If 
Ig 


from Copan. In order to satisfy myself on this point, I have 
- made a careful search on the five Palenque tablets, and obtained 
the following results, which leave no doubt upon the matter. It 
necessitated a detailed study of the inscriptions, but is of especial 
interest on this point. I have counted over the various mural 





wv ** A Study of the Manuscript Troano,” by Cyrus Thomas, p. 202, Washington, D.C z 
1882 


(2) “*Is the Maya Hieroglyphic Writing Phonetic,” by Dr. Seler, p. 6, “Science,” Vol. 
XXI, No, 515, Jan. 6, 189: 
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inscriptions, noting carefully the various points, which I think, 
have been productive of valuable results. Jt is necessarily a slow 
and tedious process, yet the results seem to be a fair recompense. 
It is of value to know: Ist—The total number of occurrences 
of the various ornamented numeral signs. 2nd—The number 
and the percentage of the whole number of glyphs having numeral 
signs as prefixes. 3rd- -The number and the percentage of the 
whole number of glyphs having numeral signs as superfixes. 
4th—The number and the percentage of the whole number of 
glyphs representing deities. 5th—The total number of glyphs 
on the inscriptions. 6th—The percentage of the whole number 
of glyphs representing day signs. 7th—The percentage of the 
whole number of glyphs representing month signs. 8th—The 
total number of occurrences of the various classified glyphs. 

The Tablet of the Cross! at Palenque has a total of 233 
glyphs and contains 222 glyphs which are nearly perfect, and 11 
which are defaced. Of these 53 are deities. 96 glyphs have 
numeral signs at the left side as prefixes and I9 have them on 
top as superfixes, 3 of which are superfixes to Cheun, and 6 to 
miscellaneous glyphs, There are 36 month signs and 34 day 
signs, 

We find in this tablet the following ornamented and regu- 


lar numeral ‘prefixes. 
Ornamented, Unornamented. 


The numeral one 
é te 


We then have thirty-five ornamented forms for these numeral 
signs with two exceptions. We find the following ornamented 
and regular numeral superffxes. 

Ornamented. Unornamented, 


The numeral one 
te te 


sé ts 


Thus we have tour ornamented forms for these numerals 
with no exceptions. 

Tablet of the Outer Corridor of No. 1, Casas de Piedra, 
Palenque, Right Hand Side Tablet in Stephen’s “ Incidents of 
Travel in Central America,” Vol. II, facing p. 242. This (like 
that of the left hand side tablet ) is twelve rows deep and twenty 





(1) In referring to this ‘Tablet of the Cross”, I mean the tablets on each side of the 
“Cross,”’ shown in Plate I, and the groups surrounding the central figures. 
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rows wide of glyphs, making a total of 240 glyphs. Of these 34 rep- 
resent deities, and the balance 206 are of other glyph forms! 7 
of the glyphs have numeral signs at the left side as prefixes, and 
30 have them on top as superfixes, of which 4 are Chuen and 2 
Ahau, 

In this tablet we find the following numeral signs as prefixes: 


Ornamented, Unornamented, 


The numeral one 
“és be 


“6 be 


t. te 


Thus we have eleven ornamented prefixes, and none unor- 
namented for these five numerals. In this tablet we find the fol- 
lowing numeral superfixes: 


Ornamented. Unornamented. 


The numeral one 
be 


“6 6é 


nia eleven 


sixteen 


Thus we have three numeral prefixes ornamented’and three 
exceptions for the numeral six. 

The Tablet on the Back Wall of Altar, Casa, No. 3, Palenque, 
presented in the frontispiece of Stephen’ s “Incidents of Travel 
in Central America,” Vol. II, is also of great interest. It con- 
tains 144 glyphs of which 41 are of deities and the balance, 103, 
of other glyph forms. This contains 47 glyphs having numeral 
signs at the left side of the glyphs as prefixes, and 10 having 
numeral signs at the top as superfixes. In this tablet we find the 
following numeral prefixes : 


Ornamented. Unornamented. 
The numeral one 


6 +e 
6 +e 


te oe 





(1) [have made two classified lists. or catalogues, of all the other glyph forms occuring 
in the mural inscriptions, a iding them into deities and miscellaneous glyph forms. The 
deities, : oy as God * ; God “ B”, etc., and miscellaneous glyph forms as Glyph 
Form * Form *B”, a. Interesting results and valuable analogies, have been ob- 
tained, Shick I hope to present in an article in the near future. For instance, in the 

Tablet of the ** Cross” we learn that the following occur so many times each. Counting 
in those above mentioned, we find also 19 miscellaneous gly phs of de ities occurring once 

each, 9 of “* God A”’ ; 3 of “God B”;3 of “God O” ; 2 of * God W” ; 2 of **God CX”, and 

5 defaced glyyhs of p% sities. There are 20 miscellaneous classified glyphs of one occurance 
each ; ; 19 of glyph “ Form A”: 17 of glyph “ Form C” ; and 6 of glyph “* Form D”™ ; and 
52 unclassified glyphs, mating a grand total of 233 glyphs. 
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Thus we have a total of seven ornamented, with only one 
exception. The ornamented superfixes for the numeral ‘wo oc- 
curs twice and no other forms for these numerals occur as super- 
fixes. 

The Tablet of the Outer Corridor of No, 1, Casas de Piedra‘ in 
Stephen’s “Incidents of Travel in Central America,” Vol. II, 
facing p. 342, No. 2. One half of this tablet is unfortunately en- 
tirely detaced, leaving only the squares entirely worn off or de- 
faced where the regular rows of glyphs once were. This tablet 
contained originally 240 glyphs, of which over 120 are now 
defaced. Of those remaining 26 are deities and 94 are of other 
glyph forms, 38 glyphs have numeral signs at the left side as pre- 
fixes, and 6 have them on top as superfixes. In this tablet we 
find the following numerals used as prefixes: 


Ornamented. Unornamented. 
The numeral one 


e 


No forms for these numerals are found in this tablet used as 
superfixes. 

The Tablet of the Inner Wall of Casa, No. 1, Palenque, is pre- 
sented in Stephen’s “Incidents of Travel in Central America,” 
in Vol. II, facing p. 343. This tablet contains 140 glyphs, of 
which 40 represent deities, and 100 are of other glyphs; while 
22 glyphs have numeral signs as prefixes, and only three have 
them on top as superfixes, of which one is Chueu. 

We find the following numeral signs used as prefixes : 


Ornamented, Unornamented. 


Thus we have a total of seven ornamented numeral signs with 
not one exception. No others occur such as the numerals one, 
two, six, eleven and sixteen and no superfixes for these forms are 
found. 

The total of representations of glyphs in the five Palenquean 
tablets give interesting results for aid in thisstudy. We will first 
take the ornamented numeral prefixes. The total number of oc- 
currances of the ornamented numeral prefixes are as follows: 


Ornamented Unornamented. 


The numeral one 
‘ 


: two 
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Thus in the five Palenquean tablets we have seventy-seven or- 
namented numeral forms for the numerals one, two, six, eleven, 
and sixteen, used as prefixes, with only four exceptions. Next 
we will take the numeral signs used as superfixes on the top of 
the glyphs. We give the list below: 

Ornamented. Unormamented. 
The numeral one 


ae sé 
“eé ee 


6 be 


The number 16 is not found at all. In the five tablets we have 
a total of eleven ornamented forms for the numerals one, two, 
six, eleven, and sixteen used as superfixes, with only three ex- 
ceptions. The percentage of the whole numeral of perfect glyphs 
having number prefixes is 31 7-8 per cent; of those having nu- 
meral superfixes is 7 6-8 per cent; and of those representing 
deities 1s 22 1-5 per cent. A noticeable feature in most all of 
the manuscripts and mural inscriptions is the fact that they con- 
tain a great number of signs for numerals. It is obvious that 
these records consist mainly of one thing, Counting, and it iS 


not improbable to suppose, when we take into consideration the 
great number of day and month signs which are found through- 
out these inscriptions, that they served in some way, as time counts, 
or some sort of almanacs. 

The total results are as follows: 


Total number of glyphs i” the five tablets 

Defaced and worn glyphs 

Co BE 0 Ee eer 875 
ROPCORERISTIONG GE GOUTIOS,. 0.0). sic cece seness vesees 194 
Glyphs with numeral prefixes 

Glyphs with numeral superfixes 

Glyphs with ornamented numeral prefixes 

Exceptions to the above 

Glyphs with ornamented nnmeral superfixes 

Exceptions to the above 


The numeral sixteen could not be found used as a superfix. 

The highest numeral found as a superfix was thirteen.’ Of 
the eleven glyphs having numeral superfixes found in the Palen- 
quean mural inscriptions nine were of Chuen, which is the most 
common glyph having double sets of numerals. 





(1) _Two higher numerals ‘nineteen and fourteen) are found in the Tablet on the Outer 
Corridor of No. 1, Casa de Piedra, ponens, Right Hand Side, Plate III, but they are 
not used with the dayor month glyphs, and are of no importance in this connection. 
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PREHISTORIC MIGRATIONS IN THE ATLANTIC 
SLOPE OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By Pror. Cyrus THOMAS. 
THE SIOUAN TRIBES—PART III. 


Having pointed out some of the difficulties we must encounter 
in adopting this theory of an eastern origin, we will return to the 
discussion of the migration of particular tribes and stocks. 

Our first reference will be to the movements of the Siouan 
tribes. The locations of the scattered elements have been men- 
tioned, and it is well known that the great body of the family, 
at the earliest notice of them obtained by Europeans, was 
located in the northwest, about the head waters of the Mississippi. 

According to Lederer (1670) the Indians of the Piedmont sec- 
tion of Virginia and Carolina—identified by Mr. Mooney as 
chiefly Siouan—had been driven by an enemy from the north- 
west and directed to settle here by an oracle, according to their 
tradition, more than four hundred years before the time of this 
visit. Lawson (1700), speaking of the Indians of Virginia and 
Carolina, says they claimed that their ancestors came from the 
west, where the sun sleeps. The Catawba tradition refers to a 
northern home. As recorded by Schoolcraft, they formerly 
lived in Canada, but were driven southward by the Connewangos 
(Iroquois). When they reached the sources of the Kentucky 
river they succeeded in inflicting a severe blow upon their 
enemies. Here they divided into two bands; one, going south, 
was united with the Choctaws and Chickasaws; the other, turn- 
ing toward the coast, stopped fora time in Virginia and then 
moved on, finally settling on the Catawba river in South Caro- 
lina. Before final settlement they were engaged in severe con- 
flict with the Cherokees who claimed the territory invaded. A 
permanent peace was at last agreed upon, and Broad river was 
established as a dividing line between the two tribes. This mi- 
gration is assigned by the tradition to the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, as it introduces the French as allies of the 
Connewangos in their war upon the Catawbas. Notwithstanding 
its doubtful authenticity, and introduction of fictitious statements, 
Mr. Mooney remarks in regard to it: “According to a Catawba 
tradition related in Schoolcraft, the people originaily came from 
the north, driven by the ‘Connewangos,’ by which is evidently 
meant the Iroquois. They settled on the Catawba river, and 
after a desperate struggle with the Cherokees, who claimed prior 
rights in the region, they succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion; and Broad river was adopted as the boundary between the 
two tribes. So much of the tradition may be accepted as genu- 
ine.” The remainder he rejects as absurd. He concludes that 
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the statements and traditions concerning the eastern Siouan 
tribes, taken in connection with what we know of the history 
and traditions of the western tribes of the same stock, “ Indicate 
the upper region of the Ohio—the Alleghany, Monongahela and 
Kanawha country—as their original home, from which one 
branch crossed the mountains to the waters of Virginia and Car- 
olina, while the other followed along the Ohio and the lakes 
toward the west.” 

The statement by Gravier, who descended the Mississippi in 
1700, that the Ouabachi (now partly the Ohio) was “called by 
the Illinois and by the Ouamiamis (Miamis) the river of the 
Akansea, because the Akansea (Quapaws) formerly dwelt upon 
it” may be accepted as based on fact, and as will be shown a lit- 
tle farther on, is fortified by cther evidence. The tradition ofthe 
Osages, mentioned by Schoolcraft, that they were formerly 
united with the Quapaws, and parted with them while on the 
Ohio (probably originally given by them as on the Ouabachi) 
may, if sustained by linguistic affinity, be accepted. The partic- 
ulars of this tradition, given by Major Sibley as recorded by 
Featherstonhaugh, must be taken with a very large grain of 
doubt. That this tradition in its original form identified the 
fork of the Alleghany and Monongahela and the falls of the Ohio 
at Louisville as the particular localities, is in the highest degree 
improbable. They should therefore be rejected, as these desig- 
nations by modern names are evident additions by modern 
relators. 

Gallatin says “ The Osages consider themselves the aborigines; 
but the traditions of these five tribes [loways, Missouris, Ottoes, 
Omahas, and Puncas] is, that at a distant epoch they, together 
with the Winnebagoes, came from the north; that the Winneba- 
goes stopped on the banks of Lake Michigan while they, con- 
tinuing their course southerly, crossed the Mississippi and occu- 
pied the seats in which they were found by the Europeans.” He 
also says “the Missouris were originally settled at the junction 
of the river of that name [Missouri] with the Mississippi. They 
were driven away by the Illinois.” Although it is apparent that 
the tribes which, according to the tradition, came from the 
vicinity of Lake Michigan, and moving southwest, crossed the 
Mississippi, were, during part of their course, east of this river, 
attention js called to the fact that in the statement in regard to 
the Missouris, above quoted, the narrator does not say that they 
were east of the Mississippi at the point mentioned. Whether 
they were on the east bank or across the river on the other bank 
may appear to be a question of little importance. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, as will be shown. 

As neither Mr. Mooney nor Dr. Hale claim that the differ- 
entiation of the family took place in the historic seat of the east- 
ern group—that is in Virginia and Carolina, or either—but 
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somewhere in the Ohio valley, let us see what other testimony 
can be brought to bear upon the question, and how far it tends 
to support the views of these authors. It is apparent from the 
geography that if these eastern tribes came from the great body 
of the stock located in the northwest, they would have been in 
the valley of the Ohio at some time during their migration. On 
the other hand there is no other reason for bringing them from 
the northeast to the Ohio and scattering them thence southeast, 
northwest, west and southwest, except to sustaina theory. The 
former supposition is evidently more simple and natural than the 
latter. 

It is well known that there are in Wisconsin and the imme- 
diately adjoining sections of Iowa and northern Illinois certain 
peculiar classes of earthworks, known as “ effigy mounds,” 
‘elongate, or wall-like mounds” and “ chain mounds.” It is also 
known that, with some few exceptions, earthworks of these types 
are confined exclusively to that section, so far as the region east 
of the Mississippi is concerned, As it is now generally conceded 
that the Indians were the mound-builders, there is no valid rea- 
son forbidding the conclusion that these peculiar works are 
attributable to the people of the Siouan family who inhabited this 
northwestern region. On the contrary, as the author has shown 
in his “ Report on Mound Explorations” in the 12th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, there are strong grounds for 
assuming they were the authors of these and probably other 
works of that section. One of the most noted of these ancient 
monuments is that known as “Aztalan,” in Jefferson county, 
Wisconsin. The peculiarity of this work, which is an inclosure 
or fort, including one or two important mounds, consists in the 
fact that the walls resemble chains of connected, circular mounds, 
or walls with bastion-like projections reeembling smail circular 
tumuli. This peculiar type of works is, with two or three excep- 
tions, confined strictly to the effigy-mound district. One of these 
exceptions is found in Vanderburg county, Indiana, on the bank 
of the Ohio river; another occurs on the Tennessee river in 
Hardin county, Tennessee. 

In regard to the Indiana work, the author, who made a care- 
ful personal examination of it and the one in Wisconsin, remarks 
as fullows in the Report above referred to: “In the construction 
of the walls, these works bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
of Aztalan in Jefferson county, Wisconsin. The work in Van- 
derburg county, Indiana, in the group known as ‘the Angel 
Mounds,’ evidently belongs to this type, and was probably 
built by the same people.” This conclusion he is still inclined 
to believe is correct, and will be concurred in by any one who 
will make a careful examination of these ancient works. These 
may, therefore, consistently mark the line of migration of the 
Biloxi and Quapaws, the tormer continuing southward, and the 
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latter crossing near the south line of Tennessee to the west side 
of the Mississippi. If the latter were on the Ohio, and were 
afterwards found iu Arkansas, it is evident they must have 
crossed the Mississippi somewhere. The route cannot be judged 
of at the present time by the physical conditions, as, in this com- 
paratively level portion of the country, it would be governed 
chiefly by the opposition of the tribes then inhabiting this sec- 
tion. The westward route outlined would lay along the north- 
ern boundary of the Chicasaw country. 

This supposition agrees with one fact in Gravier’s statement 
which seems to have been overlooked. The name “Ouabachi” as 
used at that time did not include the Ohio above the mouth of 
the Wabash, but the Wabash and the Ohio below its mouth. 
Gravier, as the quotation given above shows, says that the “Oua- 
bachi’” was called the Akansea by the Illinois and Ouamiamis. 
Immediately tollowing the quotation given, he says, ‘ Three 
branches are assigned to it, one that comes from the northwest, 
called the River St. Joseph, which the Indians call properly the 
Ouabachi. The second comes from the Iroquois, and is that 
called by them Ohio; and the third from the S. S. W. on which 
are the Chaoiianoiia, and all three uniting to empty into the 
Mississippi, it is commonly called Ouabachi; but the Illinois 
and other Indians call it the river of the Akansea.” Now it is 
true the Angel Mounds are some miles above the mouth of the 
Wabash, being in the vicinity of Evansville, but they are near 
enough to the Wabash to suppose the Indians being best 
acquainted with this river would speak of the tribe, which may 
have extended over Posey county, where quite a number of 
mounds are found, as on it. This statement by Gravier shows 
also how unreliable are those versions of the traditions relating 
to the residence of western Siouan tribes east of the Mississippi, 
which place them on particular parts of the Ohio; or in fact any- 
where on the upper or middle Ohio. If the supposition pre- 
sented be accepted, it must be conceded that the Akansea came 
from the effigy-mound region. 

In Licking and Adams counties, Ohio, and Putnam county, 
Georgia, are the only effigy mounds east of the Mississippi outside 
of the effigy mound region. By supposing that the Siouan tribes 
of the southeast broke away at some time in the prehistoric past 
from the main body in the northwest, and during their wander- 
ings toward their historic seats, built these tumuli, we obtain a 
reasonable, as well as consistent explanation of their existence 
at the points where they are found. Otherwise we are wholly at 
sea in regard thereto. 

It has been suggested above, that the Quapaws (Akansea) were 
located for a time in Vanderburg county, Indiana, and in their 
migration southward, probably following the Tennessee river, 
stopped for a time in Hardin county, Tennessee,and then moved 
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westward across the Mississippi river. This will be consistent 
with the position in which De Soto found them. That this 
adventuer encountered the Chickasaws in Pontotoc or Union 
county, Mississippi, then marched a short dstance down the 
Tallahatchee river, and crossed the Mississippi somewhere in the 
vicinity of what is now the site of Helena, is susceptible of rea- 
sonable demonstration. It is here alone, in the termination of 
Crowley’s ridge we find the conditions on the west bank that 
meet the requirements of the narrative. There are no grounds 
for supposing he moved north and crossed in the vicinity of 
Memphis; and moreover the physical features of the west bank 
at that point are entirely lacking in some ot the essentials of the 
narrative. Any one who has been on the bank ofthe Missisippi 
in this section, in a dry season and time of low water, as we 
know was the case when De Soto crossed, will readily under- 
stand what a stranger in the country would mean by speaking of 
the “bluff.” 

We will now return to the western tribes, of whose traditions 
partial mention has been made. The Osages, as has been men- 
tioned, claimed to have lived with the Quapaws on the Ohio 
(probably the Ouabachi). Whether at the point fixed by the 
Angel Mounds, or further up the Wabash is a question which 
cannot be answered at the present day with any degree of cer- 
tainty. They may have moved down the Ohio to its mouth, 
crossed over into Missouri and moved northward as suggested 
by Mr. Dorsey, but there is no good reason for believing that 
any of the other tribes mentioned (Omahas, Poncas, Missouris, 
etc.) ever lived on the east side of the Mississippi south of the 
mouth of Illinois river. 

Lewis H. Morgan, in his paper on “ Indian Migrations,” says 
that the Kansas Indians “ were formerly established on the west 
bank of the Mississippi,a few miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. Their village at this point, was called We. d/a-zhe-ta-ma, 
which signifies the blue river, and this was their name for the 
Mississippi, whilst they called the Missouri Ve-sho-ja, the muddy 
river.’ As we have here the ancient names, the tradition seems 
to be genuine. 

The tradition of the Iowas as given by Schoolcraft and Mr. 
Dorsey, locates the first known home of the Iowas at the fork of 
Rock and Mississippi rivers. According to this, they lived “on 
a river which runs from a lake to the Mississippi, from the east, 
and on the east side of that river. Our fathers and great fathers 
lived there for a long time, as long as they could recollect.” 

Instead of locating the other tribes about the present site of 
St. Louis and thence south to the mouth of the Ohio, it is more 
likely that the area occupied was in the fork of the Illinois and 
Mississippi and along the western side of the latter stream. The 
mounds of this section bear, in some respects, considerable 
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resemblance to one class of those of the Wisconsin, or effigy- 
mound district. The custom of placing mounds in lines, ob- 
served in this area and on the opposite side of the river in Mis- 
souri, reminds us of the same custom followed in the Wisconsin 
district. Add to this the fact alluded to in the author's Report 
on Mound Explorations, that the elongate mounds, a strictly 
peculiar feature of the effigy-mound district, extend farthest 
southward in northern Illinois, in the direction of the 
area mentioned, reaching the vicinity of Peoria on the 
west side of Illinois river, and we have apparently the line of 
migration of these western or southwestern tribes. This also 
agrees precisely with the southwestern movement of the tribes 
as given in the tradition recorded by Gallatin. We may add 
further that the builders of the Cahokia mounds, who must 
have formed a strong tribe, probably retained possession of this 
locality at that time. This will furnish an explanation of the 
obstacle which prevented the further progress southward, on the 
east side of the Mississippi, of these Siouan tribes. Who the 
builders of these mounds were we shall not undertake to say at 
this point; it is reasonable to assume, however, they were not 
these Siouan tribes, unless it can be shown they constructed 
such tumuli elsewhere in the north. 

It is apparent from what has been stated that as consistent an 
explanation of the movements of the scattered tribes of the 
Siouan family can be given on the supposition that they parted 
from the main body in the northwest, as upon the theory that 
the migration was westward. The only possible basis for the 
latter theory is the supposed archaic type of the eastern dialects, 
Not being a professed linguist, the writer does not feel qualified 
to discuss this point, but would suggest the possibility that they 
are more corrupt rather than more ancient. It may be added 
further, the theory that the oldest dialect is always nearest the 
primal home may not always hold good. That this is true 
where the spread has been by growth and increase in numbers, 
is doubtless correct; but there is no apparent reason why it 
should always be true where there is a division and wide separa- 
tion, That the younger member is more likely to seek other 
quarters is granted, yet there are several conceivable causes 
which might reverse this rule. Hunter in his narrative says, 
“Separations sometimes take place from party dissensions, grow- 
ing generally out of the jealousies ofthe principal chiefs, and not 
unfrequently out of petty quarrels. In such instances, in order 
to prevent the unnecessary and -wanton effusion of blood, and 
consequent enfeebling of the nation, the weaker party moves off.” 
We have only to suppose that in some cases the elder member is 
the weaker, in order to find an instance where the elder dialect 
will not indicate the approximate location of the original home. 
The same writer says that in his day there existed “an impla- 
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cable enmity between the Sioux and Kansas, which originated 
at no very remote period, in the tormer having forced the latter 
to abandon their hunting grounds, on the Missouri. Tne Osages 
have a similar tradition in regard to their removal, though it 
does not extend to the nation that coerced them to the measure.” 

Another admitted fact which has a decided bearing on this 
immediaté question, and which does away with the necessity of 
the above supposition, is, that the Winnebago dialect compares 
in respect to its antiquated form to that of the Tuteloes. Dr. 
Hale says they stand to each other asthe Huron to the Mohawk. 
A separation at an early date in the northwest of the Tuteloes 
from the Winnebagoes would fully account for the fact on which 
the theory of an eastern origin has been based. There is, however, 
another consideration which apparently offers an insuperable objec- 
tion tothiseasterntheory. This is the tradition of the southern or 
southwestern tribes that they were originally off-shoots from the 
Winnebagoes. “A comparison,” says Dr. Hale, “ of the letter 
changes between the Winnebago and the western dialects (as 
shown in an interesting paper on the subject read by Mr. Dorsey 
before the Association) left no doubt of this derivation.” 

The general trend therefore of the evidence is that the place 
of dispersion was in the northwest and that the course of migra- 
tion has been south and southeast. 

Before leaving the subject let us see if it be possible to trace 
back the wanderings of the family to a still earlier home. School- 
craft mentions a tradition of the Iowas that “ Where they lived, 
when all in one tribe, was on an island, or at least across a large 
water, towards the east or sunrise. They crossed this water by 
skin canoes and-swimming. How long they were in crossing, 
or whether the water was salt or fresh they do not know.” The 
parties from whom Schoolcraft obtained the above information 
remark further that, “‘ The Great Lakes east and northeast, per- 
haps Baffin’s Bay also, and the Mississippi river, are the only 
important geographical lineaments which appear to be referred 
to in their traditions; and hence their general movements in 
emigrating have been west or southwest.” ‘ This,” says School- 
craft, “concurs with the Winnebago traditions.” The same 
writer remarks as follows in regard to the Hochungaras, the 
name applied by the Winnebagoes to themselves: 


‘*The name of Puants, as the cognomen for an Indian tribe, first appears 
in the French missionary authors, in 1669. The people on whom they bestowed 
it, lived on Green Bay of Wisconsin, and the bay itself was called after the 
tribe. By the Algonquins they were called Wee-ni-bee-gog, (plu. animate) a 
term which has long been anglicized under the form Winnebagoes, (plu.), The 
original is founded on two Algonquin words, namely, Weenud, turbid, or foul, 
and xibeeg, the plural form for water. The same radicals are employed in the 
terms Winnipeg, and Winnepeg—names for northern lakes, in which the mean- 
ing is simply turbid water. It isfound that both these lakes have a stratum 
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of whitish muddy clay at their bottoms, which is disturbed by high winds, giv- 
ing the waters a whitish hue, and imparting more or-less turbidity, The ter- 
mination in 0, in the word Winnebago, stands in the place of the accusative, 
and renders the term personal. 

By the tribe itself they are called Hochungara, which is said to mean 
Trout nation, and sometimes Horoji, or Fish-eaters. ° * 2 * ” 
Their own traditions, and the accounts we have gathered from some of the 
tribes on the Missouri, denote them to be the ancestors of the Iowas, Missou- 
ries, Otoes and Omahaws.” 


The tradition given above from Gallatin also brings the Win- 
nebagoes and other tribes from the north. Judging by the early 
historical position of the Winnebagoes, this must refer to the 
north side of the lakes, 

All the data therefore appear to point to the conclusion that 
the Winnebagoes, at least, came from some place north of the 
lakes, apparently north of Lake Superior. Possibly the course 
of migration was around the west end of the lake, as was prob- 
ably the course of some of the western branches of the family; 
but it is more in accordance with the traditions to suppose they 
came around the eastern end, crossing St. Mary’s river between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. They also indicate that the 
home of this people had been the shores of Hudson’s Bay or 
Lake Winnipeg. The supposition that their traditions referred 
to such a distant point as Baffin’s Bay is wholly improbable. 
The most likely and most consistent supposition is that above 
stated, to-wit: that their traditions refer to a former residence on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay or Lake Winnipeg; that, being 
pressed by foes behind, or because of increase in number they 
were forced to seek another abode, and turned their faces south- 
ward, and when they reached the head of Lake Huron, turned 
westward, passed over St. Mary’s river and entered Wisconsin. 
Possibly the Catawbas were in advance and instead of passing 
onward iato Wisconsin, crossed the strait into the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan and proceeded thence southward; while the 
Tuteloes followed by the Winnebagoes, passed on into Wiscon- 
sin; and after a residence here for some time, followed the wake 
of the Catawbas to the southeast. Other divisions of the family, 
as the Dacotas, etc., from which the western tribes have been 
developed, probably moved southward around the western end 
of Lake Superior, spreading westward more and more toward 
the plains. This, as we shall see, is exactly paralleled by the 
movement of the Blackfeet and Cheyennes of the Algonquian 
family. From the Winnebago group were developed the south- 
2rn and southwest: n tribes, which probably moved southward 
when the pressure ny the Algonquian tribes became severe, as it 
is now well recognized that the Siouan tribes south of Lake 
Superior were pressed toward the west and south by the influx 
of the Chippewas and other Algonquians from the northeast 
along the same route by which they had entered this region. 
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There appears to be no other foundation for the opinion 
advanced by Catlin that the Mandans once lived on the Ohio, 
than their somewhat advanced culture, the character of their 
dwellings, and the fact that they were agriculturists. This 
opinion probably arose in some way out of a supposed connec- 
tion between them and the builders of the mounds of Ohio. It 
is more probable they were people formerly known in north- 
western Wisconsin as the “ Ground-House Indians,” of whom we 
have but a dim, though seemingly strictly reliable tradition, 
They were probably driven southward as far as the mouth of 
the Missouri river, where they began the cultivation of maize, 
then, like other cognate tribes, moved westward up the Missouri 
river. 





NATIVE AMERICAN STRINGED MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 


Musical instruments are of three classes, the first and 
earliest being where the sound is produced by percussion, as 
a drum or gong; the second includes wind-instruments, as 
flutes and conches; and the third and highest embraces the 
various forms of stringed instruments, where a vibrating 
cord developes the musical note. 

It is generally stated that the American Indians at the 
time of the discovery did not use anywhere on the continent 
a stringed instrument. I have found, however, four exam- 
ples which seem to controvert this, and I give them in the 
hope that readers of the THE ANTIQUARIAN will be able to 
add to their number. 

The first is the Quzjongo of Central America. This is a 
monochord, made by fastening a wooden bow with a 
stretched cord, over the mouth of a gourd or jar which 
serves as a resonator. The bow is usually a hollow reed 
about five féet long, and the resonator is attached at one- 
third the distance from one end. The string is then bent 
down and fastened to the mouth of the jar. The notes are 
produced by striking the two sections of the string with a 
light stick, and at the same time the opening of the jar is 
more or less closed by che palm of the hand, thus producing 
a variety in the notes. 

I have given a cut of this instrument in the introduction to 
the Comedy Ballet of Gueguence, p, xxxvi (Philadelphia, 
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1883). Professor J. F. Ferraz, in his work, Nahkuatlismos de 
Costa Rica, p. 106, says the name is from the Nahuatl or 
Aztec language, but its exact derivation is unknown. 

The Apache Indians in some of their ceremonies made use 
of a small stringed instrument, of one cord, known as the 
‘‘Apache fiddle.” Several specimens are now in the Museum 
at the Uriversity of Pennsylvania. The resonator is a hol- 
low reed about a foot in length, over which is stretched a 
strand composed of six or eight horse-hairs. The strand is 
at one end, wrapped around ‘a movable cross-bar, which 
allows it to be tightened at will. The cord is sounded by 
means of a bow with a horse-hair string. There is some 
doubt whether this is a genuine aboriginal invention. The 
specimens were obtained by Captains Bourke and McCauley 
of the United States army. The former does not refer to it 
in his ‘‘ Medicine Men of the Apaches.” 

The third example is mentioned by James Adair in his 
History of the American Indians, p. 175. He relates that in 
1746 he was among the ‘‘ Mississippi-Nachee” Indians, and 
witnessed a performance ‘‘on one of their old sacred musi- 
cal instruments.” He described it as ‘‘about five feet long 
and a foot wide on the head part of the board, with eight 
strings made out of the sinews of a large buffalo.” The 
player ‘‘held the instrument between his feet, and along 
side of his chin, took one end of the bow, while a lusty fel- 
low held the other. By sweating labor they scraped out 
such harsh sounds as might have been sufficient to drive out 
the devil, if he lay in the house.” 

The fourth is a specimen in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. It is a reed about five feet long, with a jar fastened 
at the middle point, above which is a bridge. To this are 
attached four strings of different lengths. Thisis marked as 
from the Upper Purus River, Brazil, ‘‘Apurman Indians.” 
No such tribe and no such instrument are mentioned by Mar- 
tins, Markham, Ehrenreich, Von den Steiner or Polak, so I 
can add nothing to the information on the label. 

It is possible that in all these cases the instruments were 
borrowed with modifications from the whites or negroes ; 
but there is sufficient probability that they were aboriginal 
‘American inventions to make their further study desirable. 

The stringed instrument sometimes found in Central 
America, made by stretching cords over the concave cara- 
pace of an armadillo or turtle, must be modern, as it has no 
native name in either Maya or Nahuatl; as is undoubtedly 
the Yakatat, or native fiddle of Alaska. 


\ 





NAMES OF THE AMERRIQUES. 


NAMES AND STATUES OF THE AMERRIQUE 
PEOPLE. 


By J. CRAWFORD, A. B. 


The following facts are worthy of note in reference to the 
Amerrique people and the correct form in /dioma Castellano 
as they pronounce their name and the name of the moun- 
tain range on the east side of which they live. Amerrique 
in the Department of Chontalis in Nicaragua. 

In ‘*Science,” Vol. XXI, No. 532, in Current notes on 
anthropology XXV, in referring to the orthography of the 
above in Spanish it is stated that M. Désiré Pector has how- 
ever shown that the correct form is ‘‘Amerrisque.” 

M. Pector also states in his ‘‘Apercu des principales com- 
munications relatives a la Linguistique, Faites au Congrés 
International des Americanists, Paris, 1890.” Fol. 15. M. 
Désiré Pector (de Paris) contrairement aux allégations ce M. 
J. Marcou démontre que la localité enquestion du Nicaragua 
nes Appelle pas Amérrique ni Amerique, mais bien Amer- 
isque. Il cite quelque noms de l’Amerigue Central du suffixe- 
isgue, dont M. Marcou Nie Il'existence.” 

As late as 1886 there were but two properly educated and 
reliable persons in Nicaragua who were not only familiar 
with the Idioma Castellano but were ethnological investi- 
gators, who had for years every necessary opportunity to 
investigate thoroughly, and determine reliably the Spanish 
form for correctly spelling the name of that people as they 
pronounced their name, and the name.of that range of 
mountains; on the eastern foothills of which they reside, or 
roam. These persons are the late Thomas Belt, author of 
the very interesting book ‘‘The Naturalist in Nicaragua,” 
and the Hon. José Dolores Rodriquez, now residing at Man- 
aqua, Nicaragua. These two men resided for about four 
years near the southern extremity of the Amerrique moun- 
tains in Nicaragua, and had some of the Amerrique people 
in their employ, conversing with them daily from the year 
1866 to 1870. 

The Han. José Dolores Rodriquez was also the senator 
from the Department of Chontalis, representing that part of 
Nicaragua in her National Congress for many years up to 
1890. The spelling in Spanish by these writers, of the 
name of the people and mountains above is invariably 
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Amerrique ; and to be certain on this point I submitted this 
paper to Mr. Rodriquez, who endorsed my statements above 
made. During the four years that Mr. Belt and Mr. Rodri- 
quez lived near the Amerrique mountains that part of Nica- 
ragua was very difficult of access, and was considered by 
most of the people living in Nicaragua to be beyond civiliza- 
tion, and that opinion and condition existed until about the 
year 1890. 

But very few persons ever visited that part of Nicaragua, 
and those who did were miners of very limited education ; 
hence but little was ever known of that territory, or of the 
names of the Cerros mountains or of the people occupying it. 

Previous to 1890 the few visitors to that section of country 
invariably engaged the thoroughly subjugated Chontalis 
Indians as guides or ‘‘ Mozos,” servants, who were indifferent 
to the names of Cerros or of peoples, and pronounced those 
names in the manner they supposed would best suit the 
wishes of their patrons, i.e., the persons who had employed 
them. The Chontalis Indians were then all Mozos, slaves 
in humble subjection to the Latin-Americans living on 
haciendas or cattle-estates from which they dared not 
absent themselves without permission from their patrons or 
employers; consequently they but seldom met or communi- 
cated with the Amerrique people to about the year 1870. 

The latter people were all independent and free, and had 
up to this date worked in the mines for themselves in their 
own district or wandered in the forests at will, far to the east 
of the most easterly of the hacendias. 

From May to September, 1888, the writer was engaged 
in making natural history explorations for the government 
of Nicaragua in the eastern part of the district of La Lib- 
ertad, in the Department of Chontalis, and was, at times, 
among the ridges composing the Amerrique range of moun- 
tains. He engaged as guides four Amerrique people, two 
old men and their wives, to accompany him in that part of 
country unoccupied by civilization, the eastern mountain 
ridges and the mineral district eastward therefrom. These 
Indian guides were treated well, receiving presents of 
tobacco, etc., until their usual reserve and silence was 
broken, and they were influenced to become at times socia- 
ble and communicative. Then in the early evening, after a 
hearty meal and being comfortably settled under our hastily 
erected leaf-roofed shed, they related to the writer legends 
and myths about or of their ancestors. During these rela- 
tions they became animated and sometimes greatly excited, 
especially when telling of the deeds of some great com- 
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mander or leader of their people, who were to return and 
lead them on to conquest and to their former supremacy in 
Nicaragua. Then when excited the narrators would sound 
out the rigue part of their name, Amerrique, with impres- 
sive clearness. At that date, 1888, when these four guides 
were with the writer, for about a month, he had no knowl- 
edge of the discussions going on as to the derivation of the 
name, America: nor of the difference of opinion as to the 
correct spelling in Spanish of the name of the Amerrique 
people and range of mountains. Nor had he then read Mr. 
Thomas Belt’s interesting work above mentioned. In the 
writer's notes, made daily at that time, he sees that he 
sometimes wrote the name Amerrique or Amerikue ; this 
because of his haste to follow in writing what the Indians 
were relating as translated to him. 

It is also to be noted here, that in Nicaragua the double 
letter rr is not, by the majority of the people pronounced 
with that rolled out buzz as would a native Castilian. 

In March, 1893, when at Grenada, Nicaragua, an English 
civil engineer, Mr, W. P. Collins, visited me. He had just 
arrived from completing a preliminary survey for a projected 
railroad from the town of Rama, at the head of steamship 
navigation on the Rio Escandido or Bluefields river, along 
up the valley of the Rio Mico and across the mountains to 
Lake Nicaragua. He had necessarily explored on both sides 
of the Rio Mico, from the foot of the Amerrique mountains 
eastwardly to where the Rios Mico, Siqua and Rama unite, 
near the town of Rama, and form the Rio Escandido, He 
kindly gave to me a pen sketch or map, exhibiting the route 
that he had selected for the proposed railroad to the Amer- 
rique mountains, and he spelled the name as above on his 
map.' This is the only reliable map of that part of Nicara- 
gua known to the writer. It shows a possible railroad route 
from the Amerrique mountains to the town of Rama, at the 
head of steamship navigation, on the Escandido river, of 
only a grade of two per cent as the highest, and it also 
shows how easy a route by land as well as down the river 
Mico in Canoes the Amerriques had to the Caribbean sea 
coast at Bluefields. 

There is no doubt but that a few intelligent explorers at 
various dates since 1875, in search of fossils, relics of antiq- 
uity, etc., have once or twice visited the mineral district of 
La Libertad, on the northeastern border of which live the 





(1) This map was sent to and is now in possession of Prof. Jules Marcou, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridgé, Mass., by tlie writer, 
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Amerrique people. These explorers necessarily employed 
guides or ‘‘mozos” from among the Chontalis Indians at 
some hacienda near the eastern margin of Lake Nicaragua, 
and depended on their ignorant and often stupid guides for 
the names of Cerros and people that lived distant from them 
forty-five to sixty-five miles. 

These archzological investigators visited, most probably, 
the towns of Aco-yapa, La Libertad, San Pedro de Lobago, 
and also the ‘‘Chontalis Mines,” where Belt and Rodriquez 
had lived for several years, and they probably remained a 
few days at each one of the small villages above named, 
exploring the near-by locality, and enthusiastically writing 
in their field-notes or. books such information about the cer- 
ros and people as their guides, or others equally ignorant 
and unreliable, pronounced them. It is very improbable 
that any of these investigators ever went as far eastward in 
that section of country as three leagues from La Libertad, 
because of the difficulty of access; that region previous to 
1889 being a pathless wilderness, into which even the ‘‘hule- 
ros,” collectors of rubber, hesitated to go without having 
first made friends among the Amerriques, whom they used 
as guides. 

These archeological investigators were therefore not. cir- 
cumstanced so as to acquire correctly the aboriginal names 
as pronounced by the few remaining Amerrique people. 

The Amerriques live on the north side of the river Mico, 
and to the northward beyond the river Siquia, and they 
navigate both rivers down to the Caribbean sea at Bluefields. 

In the country of the Amerriques are also to be found in 
several Small creeks, small areas or patches of placer 
deposits, rich in gold. 

The Amerrique people and Mosquito Indians are on 
friendly terms, and often enter each the territory of the 
other. The latter hold in high esteem the former, and the 
traditions preserved by each declare that this friendship 
existed between their ancestors. In fact, about a century 
ago the Mosquito Indians passed unmolested through the 
territory occupied by the Amerriques and attacked the 
Spaniards at Juigalpa, capital of the Department of Chon- 
talis. The Amerriques are an active people, generally com- 
manding in appearance and manners; are usually tall, from 
five feet eight inches, to six feet two inches. Their gen- 
eral tpye is impressively Polynesian or Mongoloid, and their 
language is different from either the Chontalis or the Mos- 
quitos or Moskos Indians. Their ancestors carved glyphs 
and hieroglyphics on the face of the rocks, on the margin of 
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the Rios Siquia and Mice rivers, which I hope to have pho- 
tographed a few months hence, when the floods have sub- 
sided, or whenever the present bloody revolutions here 
cease, and political quiet is restored. They are very few 
in numbers, and have,.since the year 1866, decreased very 
rapidly, so have also the Mosquitos, although they are tree 
to roam through a well watered wilderness, which is appar- 
ently healthful, and abounds in delicious wild fruits, wild 
game—such as wild hogs, turkeys, pheasants, deer and other 
animals. The Chontalis Indians who are in servitude appear 
to increase in numbers. I have in this paper referred to the 
Amerriques as a ‘‘ people,” not calling them Indians because 
of their peculiar though clearly defined Micronesian type, 
and because in 1891 I examined on the Island of Momotom- 
bito, in Lake Managua near the Pacific ocean coast of Nic- 
aragua, a number of stone images portraying a type of men 
represented in Nicaragua only by these Amerrique people. 
The images were sculptured with chipped flint tools, and are 
evidently of great antiquity. This is indicated by the geo- 
logical formations in which they were discovered, and by 
crystals of quartz which had formed in pores and in small cav- 
ities in the face of the parts that had been chipped or worked 
with flint or stone implements ; other conditions also exist- 
ing where these images were discovered inclined me to the 
belief that the ancestors of the artists who sculptured these 
stone statues into portraitures of a Micronesian type of peo- 
ple had arrived on the west coast of Nicaragua from Poly- 
nesia, crossing the Pacific ocean over a nearly connected 
chain of islands, or over a connected land route which prob- 
ably existed between Polynesia and Nicaragua, as it also 
existed probably between Chili and Polynesia during the 
maximum elevation of Jand which immediately preceded 
the long glaciation that existed in Nicaragua during the 
glacial epoch. 

The writer believes that the type of man represented by 
the above stone images is represented in Nicaragua by these 
Amerrique people and that the evidence establishes beyond 
doubt that Amerrique is the correct manner of spelling of 
the name of the people and monntains under discussion. 
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ARROW-HEADS AND BANNER-STONES. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The geographical distribution of stone relics is illustrated by 
Mr. A. E. Douglas, in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. Mr. Douglas has been years gathering 
this collection and has relics from all portions of North and 
South America, though by fir the largest number are from the 
Mississippi Valley, especially that part which lies between the 
great lakes and the Ohio river. His collection is very rich in 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, scrapers, bunts and knives, especially 
in “chipped flint” relics, which represent the “Neolithic” age, anda 
special “epoch” in the age. 

Mr. Douglas has prepared a table on which he has spent con- 
siderable work, which shows the states from which these vari- 
ous relics were gathered, and which is very suggestive as to the 
employment and mode of life of the Indian tribes formerly in 
those states. 

There are many relics which would be used in woodcraft, such 
as celts, 721; grooved axes, 419: chisels, 148; gouges and adzes, 
85; a few which would be used for agricultural purposes, such 
as spades, 45; picks and hoes, 189; a few also used in domestic 
lite, such as pestles, 145; mortars, 131; spindle whorls, 209; 

eshers, 35; anvils and cup stones, 13; sinkers and pendants, 
270; vessels of pottery, 137; paint cups, 7, and an unusual num- 
ber used for ceremonial or personal decorations, such as ‘“‘banner 
stones,” 209; pipes, 375; stone “ gorgets,” 360; “bar amulets,” 
38; “bird amulets,” 70; beads of bone, 30; beads of shell, 140; 
beads of stone, 119; beads of glass, 25; other ornaments of stone, 
140; of shell, 21; of gold of U. S. Colombia, 154; “Quippus” 
from Peru, 12; stamps and seals from Mexico, 52; flutes and 
whistles from the same region, 4; copper objects, 78; objects in 
hematite and iron ore, 1079; (mainly from Missouri, Ohio and 
West Virginia); also a few used for amusement, such as quoits, 
10; “chunky stones” or discoidals, 103. 

It is also very suggestive as to the social condition and tribal 
customs of the Mound-builders, especially those located in the 
valley of the Ohio River. 

We learn from it that there were at least two modes of life in 
the Mississippi valley; one of which was represented by the 
chipped flint relics; the other by the carved stone specimens 
Of the first class, arrow-heads and spear heads, being the most 
numerous; and of the second, the banner stones, being the most 
expressive. Now, it is to these two classes of relics, that we 
shall call attention, with the thought that the first class represent 
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the hunter state, the second represents the agricultural, and 
the third the sedentary condition, and this typical collection shows 
where these conditions prevailed in pre-historic times. 

We generally think the Indians were al! alike, and especially 
those who dwelt in this particular belt of latitude. Some hold 
there is no perceptible difference in the relics of the Mound- 
builders of Ohio, and those of the wild hunter Indians, but the table 
shows the contrary, for from Ohio we have 100 Banner-stones 
out of 209, 213 stone gorgets out of 360, 22 bar amulets out of 38, 
35 bird amulets out of 70, but only 95 celts out of 721, 473 
arrow-heads out of 8396, only 65 spear-heads out of 2172; 34 
drills out of 327, 17 scrapers out of 1061. While on the other 
hand we have from Missouri alone, 258 grooved axes out 
of 419, 156 picks out of 184, 4590 arrow-heads out of 8396, 1590 
spear-heads out of 2172, 476 scrapers out of 636, 753 bunts out 
of 853, 67 cores out of 88, 428 hematites out of 1097. The 

The arrow-hcads are almost universally distributed as the 
following list will show: From NewYork 963, Virginia 367,W. Vir- 
ginia 372, Kentucky 140, Ohio 473, Georgia 103, Mississippi 
185, Oregon 374, Missouri 4590. 

The character of the material and the distribution of the relics 
shows to us that in the stone age the prairies of the west and the 
forests ot New York were really the hunting grounds, but the 
region along the Ohio river was the home of the village Indians 
and mound-builders, for we get a picture of one phase of prehis- 
toric society and one particular region which we can get in no 
other way. It is in fact a Mosaic which enables us to read the 
condition of this people who were passing out of memory into 
tradition. 

The catalogue of the collection is then a good exponent of the 
“stone age” as it was in these particular districts—and is valuable 
on that account. Other collections may perhaps illustrate the 
same age as it appears in other districts, as for instance, in the 
Gulf states or the cliff-dwellers’ habitat, but probably in these 
regions it would be a “stone age” with less stone and more 
pottery, and for that reason the completeness of the collection ot 
the limited district makes it unique. 

Mr. Douglass has also accomplished another result. He has 
gathered.a large number of animal-shaped pipes and banner 
stones, and in his pamphlet has given a nomenclature which is 
very valuable and instructive. The banner stones, amulets, and 
gorgets are the most interesting specimens. These are some- 
times called ceremonial axes, bird ornaments, wands, totems 
and maces. The name banner stone is suggested by the capa- 
bility of being mounted on a staff and borne before some digni- 
tary as an indication of rank, and corresponds with the shape 
and character of the relic, as each one has a perforation, which 
extends through the entire breadth of the relic like a wooden 
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ax, but the material shows that they could not have been used 
for weapons or implements. There is one thing that is remark- 
able about banner stones, it is that a large majority of the relics ot 
this kind including bird amulets, stone gorgets, are found in the 
state of Ohio, and in the southern States, where there are earth 
works or covered ways through which it is supposed processions 
formerly passed on their way to sacrifices or religious feasts. It 
is a very little thing to hang a theory upon, and yet, when we 
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compare the relics along with the earth-works, we find the correla- 
tion so strong that we are led to adopt it and to contrast the 
people who built the earth-works of Ohio with every other tribe 
or nation in the Mississippi Valley, though, if we take the cop- 
per relics, which are found in the Gulf states, we may conclude 
that there were people there, who had reached the “copper age” 
though retaining the practices of the “stone age” as these copper 
relics represent persons who carry badges upon the heads which 
‘ resemble those found in Ohio. See Plates, 

The shapes of the banner stones vary largely and are grouped 
into the following subdivisions: [1] Circular, see No. 4, where 
the two flanges complete the circle of the whole object; [2] pick, 
see No. 3, a rounded bar either straight or curved, ends tapering 
to a point; [3] butterfly, see No. 7 where the ends are broad, 
but cut away so as to resemble a short-bodied insect, especially 
a butterfly; [4] a bird wing, No. 1, where the ridge is short 
and the flanges extend to considerable length making a double 
crescent; [5] a triangular bar, where the perforation traverses 
the length of the bar, whose vertical section forms a broad-based 
triangle; [6] conical, where the flanges diminish from one end 
to the other ; [7] rectangular, where the sides and ends are paral- 
lel or square; [8] sévg/e arm, having but one drooping arm and 
an oval instead of’a circular perfo:ation;—this is called “an 
arrow straightener” ; [9] the crescent, where there are two droop- 
ing arms, at the end of which is sometimes a knob or ring-like 
projection. No. 9 and the double-bladed axe, Nos. 5 and 8. 

The class termed gorget has a variety of names, as follows: 
Pierced tablet, “ bow-string guage,” “ badge,” “ pendant,” their 
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probable use giving them the names. They are called gorgets 
because they are supposed to have been worn upon the neck or 
dress, and this name was adopted by experts in Indian trade 
when similar objects in metal were traded to the various tribes. 
The gorget was a plate of stone, generally stratified slate, the 
surface highly polished, perforations being made with a conical 
and not cylindrical drill. They have various shapes. The 
spade-shaped gorget is a flat plate, semicircular in shape, with a 
tang about two-thirds its breadth extending from the upper edge 
with one or two perforations through the tang. It differs from 
the gorgets generally, in having the semicircular blade brought 
to a moderately sharp edge. There are varieties in the shape of 
gorgets, viz: leaf-shaped, spear-shaped, square, ridged, expanded 
center, ovate, and all are perforated and may be properly called 
tablets. 


“ 
= 
= 


BIRD AMULET. 


The bird amulet has also a number of different names, viz: 
knife-handle, corn-shucker, saddle-stone, brooding bird, though 
the latter is the more appropriate name as the design is, evidently, 
to represent a bird of some kind, either the duck, pigeon or 
prairie hen. More complete s:ecimens have a flat base with the 
head and tail of the bird rising at an angle from opposite ends. 
Below the head and tail, at the end of a bar is a diagonal per- 
foration which seems to have been designed for the cord by 
which the amulet could be fastened around the head and worn 
as an ornament. 

Among the seventy bird-amulets in this collection are seven 
of an expanded oval base, two with projecting eyes or ears, 
one whose head is that of a turtle., There are certain bird- 
amulets in the collection at Toronto, some of them very rude, 
but all have the bird-shape and the diagonal perforation. 

The bar-amulet is not so common, but should be classed with 
the bird-amnlet, though it has no characteristic of a bird or ani- 
mal but has the particular perforations and was probably used 
for the same purpose. 

The boat-shaped implement is another relic which deserves 
to be mentioned. It resembles a boat in so many ways thet the 
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name is sufficient to identify it. These relics are from two to 
seven inches in length, hollowed out more or less deeply and 
rounded to a sort of keel below, and most of them have perfora- 
tions running through the bottom of the boat at either end. 

These relics are distributed throughout the Mississippi Vailey 
and are very rare. In this collection there are: from Ohio, four; 
from Georgia, three; Tennessee, three; North Carolina, two; Ken- 
tucky, one; Mississippi, one; Arkansas, one. 


FLESHERS AND MACES 


Carved-pipes are generally very expensive when purchased, 
and are difficult to find when the explorer is in the field. Most 
of the pipes in this collection are from New York state and may 
have been Iroquois, some of them post-Columbian. Others are 
from Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, -West Virginia and Missouri. 
Many of these may be called mound-builders’ pipes, They are 
classified according to their shapes into the following specimens: 
Sculptured pipes bearing human head, face and form, 30; bird- 
shaped, 23; animal-shaped, 39; platform, bowl set on straight 
platforms, 12; shield shaped, 6; tubular, 22; trumpet shaped, 13; 
solid bowl, aperture for stem, 46; double bowl, 2; bowl at right 
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angle to stem, 103; obtuse angle, 39. Many specimens of fine 
work are shown by the pipes, though some of them may have 
been of post-Columbian origin, as the Indians acquired great 
skill in imitating the pipes of pre-historic times. 

There is one other class of relics about which there is much un- 
certainty, They are called tubes or perforated stones, though their 
use is unknown. There are several subdivisions of this class, 
one is called the “hour glass,” as it has two slender cones 
united in the center, excavated in a conical shape, another is 
“cylindrical.” These are merely straight perforated tubes from 
two to twelve inches in length. Another has a “ flat base,” has 
one side slightly flattened and resembles a large bead. These 
tubes are supposed to have been used by medicine men for cup- 
ping or at least for extracting or sucking diseases from the 
bodies of the sick, though some have called them whisles, others 
telescopes, imagining they were used for astronomical purposes. 

Many “‘tubes”’ have been found in Vermont. These have 
been described by Prof. Perkins, of Burlington, Vt. There are 
many specimens in the Museum of the University of Vermont. 
If we consider the habits and ways of the medicine men, and 
especially those who practice their arts among the savages and 
hunter class, the best explanation of these tubes would be that 


which makes them equivalent to “ cupping-stones,” for the super- 
stition is that every disease was an animal or insect spirit which 
must be exorcised or drawn out of the body by some magical 
art, a superstition which once prevailed in Chaldea and gave 
rise to the magic practiced there in the early days of history. 
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THE TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATASU AT THEBES. 
Rev. Ws. C. WinsLow, D. D. 


That Alhambra among the temples, the temple of Queen 
Hatasu, at Thebes, now that it is cleared and in ruinous order, 
affords a unique study. Dr. Naville emphasizes the fact that 
the shrine is unlike any other in general plan and in the details 
of style. There is no other Egyptian temple known to us 
which is built on a rising succession of platforms ; and we are 
therefore without comparisons for our guidance in seeking to 
ascertain how the architect was led to the adoption of this 
scheme. To some extent it may have been suggested to him 
by the nature of the site at his disposal, by the huge steps in 
which the rock of the foundations descends to the plain. 
What was the distinctive use of each of the three platforms 
on which the temple was built? Our excavations have proved 
that the lowest platform was treated as the garden, or rather 
the orchard, of the temple, and that the trees planted in it were 
artificially watered. But the central and most extensive of 
the platforms, on the one side abutting against the cliffs, and 
on the other supported by a decorated retaining wall, seems te 
have been a clear space, and may perhaps be considered as 
corresponding to the spacious coldnnaded courts. preceding 
the sanctuaries in temples of both Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 
Neither have we any certainty as to the proposed use of the 
four unfinished chambers opening on to the colonnade on the 
northern side of the middle platform. Like the lateral cham- 
bers at Denderah and Edfu, they may have been intended as 
storerooms for the incense and sacred oils, the garments and 
numerous utensils necessary to performing the various rites of 
the complicated Egyptian ritual. Or, like the court of the 
altar of Harmakhis, they may have been sanctuaries dedicated 
to the cult of divinities more especially worshipped in other 
parts of Egypt. But the more plausible supposition is that 
they were meant to be funerary chapels for members of the 
queen’s family. 

The above may serve as examples of the many unsolved 
questions raised by the study of this remarkable building ; and 
the solution of the problems is the more interesting since 
Deir el Bahari is the oldest of all the funerary temples in the 
so-called Memnonia of Thebes’ archaeological center. It is 
the metropolis of necropolises. Mr. Percy E. Newberry truly 
remarks, how little really systematic work has been done, and 
how little is known of, perhaps, the most interesting and in- 
structive part of Thebes — its private tombs. Up to last sum- 
mer, he had spent fourteen months in exploring that city of 
the dead. He writes: 
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“ During my explorations there I have catalogued and classified nearly 
200 inscribed tombs, of which perhaps only eighty were previously re- 
corded. Many of the previously unrecorded tombs contain scenes and 
inscriptions of great interest ; and it would seem that the reason why the 
have until now escaped notice is that they are for the most part inhabited, 
and have been for years, by the /e//ahin and antiquity dealers of Gourneh. 
The natives have, as arule, a great objection to their houses being inspected 
by Europeans, especially the inner apartments, which are generally occu- 
pied by the Aarim, and since a government permit has to be obtained for 
digging for antiquities, another reason has arisen for their dislike to be 
visited by Europeans. Not being allowed to dig in the open, they tunnel 
in at the back of the tombs which they inhabit. till they come upen others 
untouched. I have myself crawled along many tunnels thus formed (one 
for a distance of at least 200 yards) connecting several tombs now rifled. 
Doubtless there are many others that have escaped my notice. Living as 
I did during the late spring and early summer of last year in the village 
of Gourneh, Mrs. Newberry and myself did our best to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the natives, inviting them to visit us, and then, of course, 
returning their calls, with the result that, after a time, we became so 
friendly that even the ‘inner chambers’ of the tombs in which they 
resided were thrown open to us.” 

During his Thebaa labors he made a c»mplete copy of the 
famous tomb of Rek-mara, with ladders and candles. 

Again, the similarity of the architecture at Deir el Bahari to 
that of Greek temples is forced upon us, especially when look- 
ing on the white columns of the Anubis Shrine after coming 
from the Ramessseum. This impression is not only a general 
one, but is borne out in some detail by a comparison between 
the fluted columns of Hatshepsu and those of the Doric order, 
- by.a consideratlon of the architectural proportions of this part 
of the building and the relations between column and archi- 
trave. At Deir el Bahari nothing is on a gigantic scale; but 
it seems to me that when the Egyptians turned aside from the 
style which was here applied so successfully, in favor of the 
massive architecture of Karnak and Medinet Habu, they 
deviated from the path which would have led them to ele- 
gance, and preferred the majestic and the colossal. 

Still more fragments of the Punt sculptures have turned up 
at this temple. In addition to the genuine Puntites, with 
aquiline features, pointed beards, and long hair, there are also 
represented negroes of two different shades of color — brown 
and black. The native huts were apparently made of wicker- 
work, and in front of one of thenr sits a big white dog with 
pendant ears. Another dog of the same kind, and led by a 
string, is being brought to the Egyptians. Birds with long 
bills are seen flying out of the trees from which men are gath- 
ering the incense, while the nests which they have forsaken 
are robbed of their eggs, either for food or for some religious 
observance. 


Dr. Naville found a beautiful coffin of a priest of Amon. It 
is remarkable that it does not bear the same name inside or out- 
side. Inside the deceased is called ABuan. He was a man of 
high rank with numerous titles, among which are those of Head 
of the Treasury and Head of the Granaries, showing that his 
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position was one of consideration power. But on the outside 
he is called simply Menthuhotep, a name probably assumed as 
being that of the king under whose reign he had spent the 
greater part of his life, or to whom he was most indebted for 
the favours which he had received. I take it that the life of 
Buan-Menthuhotep was contemporary with the end of the XIth 
Dynasty and the beginning of the XIIth. His coffin, with all 
its paraphernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty and in 
preservation it is certainly one of the finest to be found in any 
museum, 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By WIitu1AM C. WinsLow, LL. D. 


In the next ANTIQUARIAN we will notice the Fundso’ Arch: 
acelogical Report for 1895.6, and Prof. Petrie’s Naquada and 
Bollas, which he has just sent to me. Just now is a plethora 
of scholarly books. 

We turn to a topic dryer thana mummy—Egyptian gram- 
mar. Prof. Adolph Erman’s new, or revised grammar, as 
translated by Prof. James H. Breasted, is carefully reviewed 
by a. competent hand, Mr. Griffith, of the Fund, who considers 
that to Erman belongs the honor of having first pointed out 
the existence of grammar in the inscriptions and papyrus; and 
any one who will take the trouble to compare the old transla- 
tion may see that the authors arrivéd at their versions by a 
process of guess work — often, indeed, wonderfully successful 
— guided merely by the juxtaposition of words of known 
meaning, and without any inkling of grammar. That such 
guesswork was often wrong, and seldom carried conviction, 
even to the mind of the guesser, is likewise apparent. We are 
now beginning to work by rule and distinguish between what 
we know to be correct and what is hopelessly conjectural, 
whereas formerly the preponderance of uncertainty was so 
enormous that it was hardly worth while to aim at such dis- 
tinctions. If this statement should be considered somewhat 
exaggerated in regard to certain of the more transparent 
texts, it is by no means over-drawn with regard to those of 
the earlier periods. Even to-day both Lexicon and Grammar, 
especially the former, must be much further elaborated before 
we can read a text through without frequent stumbling, and 
yet our present mastery of the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
records is something totally different from the conjectural 
decipherment of 1874. Dr. Griffith considers, too, that “the 
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work is a very complete handbook for students, the passages 
for translation being excellently chosen.” 

The accounts and measures of ancient Egypt furnish no 
mean study. Dr. Spiegalberg’s two large volumes on that 
subject deal with papyri in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which 
chiefly date from Seti I. The opening papyrus treats of the 
supply of wild fowl for the royal preserves, accounts of flour 
for the royal bokas, of wood for ships, of leather for furnish- 
ings, etc., etc. 

Dr. Sethe (a name suggestive of the XIXth Dynasty) 
comes out with “Studies in Early Egyptian History,” in which 
he throws much light on the geneology of the successors of 
Rameses III. Scholastic Germany seems rife with teachers, 
and especially students and books in Egyptology. 

This winter’s campaign will see Dr. Petrie at Minieh in the 
Fayim, the transcriptions of scenes at the temple of Hatasu, 
with some closing touches of restoration, and the further 
survey work — enough to fill volumes, doubtless, with valuable 
results. 


The exhibition in London at the Buckingham House of the 
papyri and objects found by the Fund, !ast season, has been 
very attractive to many visitors. The greater part of the 
papyri are domestic and social documents, such as contracts, 
letters, accounts, etc., of various periods. Among the most 
interesting of them are an Imperial rescript of some emperor 
of the third century, a private letter of the Emperor Hadrian’s, 
a number of visiting cards, and a series of banking accounts 
in Latin. Ona table by themselves are arranged a selection 
of literary papyri which will appeal especially to the classical 
scholar. Here may be seen the most archaic Greek papyrus 
known, consisting of a fragment of a lost Greek tragedy. It 
is declared to be not later than 250 B. c., and may be even 
older. Of Homer there are many fragments. One which is 
not later than the second century B. C,, gives several variations 
from the received text, and it is thought to represent the 
author as he was before the revision by the Alexandrian gram- 
marians. This fragment also contains a line that is not found 
in Homer’s works as we have them, but is quoted by Plutarch 
as from them. Another important papyrus contains over 
seven hundred lines from Books xiii. and xiv. of the Iliad. It* 
is not quite so long as the Harris Papyrus in the British 
Museum, but is about three centuries earlier. There are also a 
number of fragments of Demosthenes and other authors, 
known and unknown. One of the most curious exhibits is a 
portrait on papyrus, from Bacchias; it is not in very good 
preservation, but the colors of two paintings on wood of the 
Graeco-Egyptian period, which are shown beside it, are 
remarkably bright. On the table in the middle of the room 
are arranged a number of interesting domestic objects in 
wood, found in houses at Karanis and Bacchias; such as 
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locks, combs, a pair of scales, together with dice (one loaded), 
an alabaster thimble, glass vessels, etc. Round the room are 
elaborate reproductions of drawings and hieroglyphics of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, found in the temple of Der-el-Bahari. 
There are also several thousand silver coins from the Roman 
mint at Alexandria, found at Kom-el-Qatl, and belonging to 
all reigns from Claudius to Aurelius. 


THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT. 


This is the name of the society under which Frofessor Petrie 
has done a work unsurpassed for brilliancy and accuracy in the 
entire history of archzological explorations. In a word, he is 
the society. He sends to me his fresh volume, “ Naquada and 
Ballas.” Of course his discovery at the Ramesseum cf the 
tablet touching “the people of Israel,” and Merenptah, ‘the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus,” was the crown jewel in last season’s 
labors. As an inscripticn it heads the list of valuable Egyptian 
tablets. But I am not now rehearsing these matters. As Dr. 
Cooke says, “ fresh funds are needed for the really important and 
pressing work;” and in the report Dr. Petrie states that his re- 
ceipts now stand £70 less than his expenditures, and leave, of 
course, the publication of his work at the Ramesseum entirely 
unprovided for. ‘“ The management of the Research Account 
continues to be free of cost, as I give the minor printing, adver- 
tising, etc., as a contribution toward it’’—he says. His total re- 
ceipts from November 20, 1895, to November 6, 1896, have been 
£626—17s—64. His report of but eleven pages gives the name 
of and amount from each subscriber, and an audited balance 
sheet. 

Naquada and Ballas is a fine quarto of 86 plates, and is, of 
course, sent to all subscribers of £1 upwards. The thousands 
of illustrations vividly represent stone vessels and vases; pottery, 
black-topped, polished red, fancy forms, wavy-handled, black 
incised, decorated, etc.; carvings, palettes, flints, scone and copper 
implements, ivory carvings and “ objects ;” and, of course, beads, 
scarabs, seals, measures, etc. 

Museums find in Dr. Petrie an inexhaustible mine, he having 
removed 180 cases of “ objects” from Koptos, 300 from Naquada, 
and 160 from Thebes; Philadelphia giving £100, Chicago £51, 
and thus securing a lion’s share from so leonine a yield. Prof. 
Petrie, with advice from the donors, distributes from London the 
spoils direct to their destination. 

The late Amelia B Edwards, a warm supporter of Petrie, 
founded by will “The Edwards’ Chair of Egyptology,” at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street, London, W. C., having in mind 
for the chair, Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, who will rejoice, I am 
sure, to receive aid for his great work. Toall my friends, or who 
care for the story of man in the far past, I earnestly appeal to as- 
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sist this uniquely valuable cause. I will receive subscriptions, 
recept for them, acknowledge them and promptly forward them 
to him properly audited. I regret that my little subscription to 
him, last year, could not have been 300 instead of £3. Address 
Rev. W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 

Wm C. WINsLow. 


Boston, Feb. 2, 1897. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Assyrian Clay Tablets.--Since 1892, when the original 
text and translations of the clay tablets of Tell-el-Amarna 
were first published by the press, the insight into their 
importance for ancient history has steadily increased and 
recently a writer has even declared them the most valuable 
documents for oriental historiography of the pre-islamitic 
period. Shortly after the discovery of the tablets the largest 
number were purchased by the Museum of Berlin and pub- 
lished by it in 1892; there were 160 tablets, many of them 
ina fragmentary condition, but the majority were in a per- 
fect state of preservation. The British Museum obtained 82 
tablets, and the trustees of that institution published them 
the same year as above. The Boulaq Museum at Gizeh, 
owned by the Egyptian government, has 60 of these valua- 
ble relics, and a few only came into the possession of private 
individuals. Most of our readers are familiar with the fact 
that these tablets are written in Assyrian, and contain the 
diplomatic correspondence between Egyptian subjects in 
Phoenicia, Palestine and the east, with two kings of Egypt 
of the 15th century, B. C., Amenophis the Third (the last 
pharao of the XVIII dynasty), and Amenophis the Fourth, 
called the ‘‘ heretic,” because he introduced a sort of solar 
monotheism, after a Babylonian model. Not only was this 
royal act a great shock to the extremely conservative Egyp- 
tian mind, but the transfer of the seat of government from 
Thebes to a site near the present Tell-el-Amarna must have 
proved still more offensive. In the ruins of this ephemeral 
capital, about 150 miles south of Cairo, the clay tablets were 
found. Their text has lately been re-edited in a thoroughly 
revised form by Prof. Hugo Winkler, translated into German 
and English, and published by Reuther and Reichard, Ber- 
lin, of whose ‘ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek” it forms Vol. 
fifth. Considering the manifold difficulties which still sur- 
round the full understanding of these messages, the editor 
confesses that his edition can only be regarded as a transi- 
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tory essay and a forecast of something better to come. A 
new comparative study of all the originals was needed to 
clear up doubtful passages and to obtain the correct read- 
ings. Many texts are worded in an orthography partially 
faulty or fanciful, or were impressed into the soft clay with 
more imperfect tools than the regulation ‘‘chisel,” while 
others have suffered by breaks at the edges. There are 
many words and phrases not yet fully understood in spite of 
the help afforded to their study by the other monuments we 
have in the Assyrian dialect, which shows the most archaic 
forms of all the dialects of the Semitic stock. Winckler has 
transcribed the texts by Roman letters, He separated all 
the syllables expressed by ome cuneiform group-sign by 
hyphens, and every word commencing a new line is marked 
by a different number in the Assyrian text as well as in the 
translation. Long vowels are distinguished as such by the 
macron. The authors of these messages placed their names, 
titles and signatures at the head of the missive, like the 
Greeks and Romans, and not at the end, as Europeans have 
done since the beginning of the middle ages. The usual 
modes of allocution to kings and princes were set formulas 
of an official character, and appear to us rather servile, as the 
‘‘dust of thy feet,” ‘‘seven and seven times I fall. down 
before you.” The central power in Egypt must have been 
at that time weak and irresolute, for many of the tablets 
report seditions, open revolts and intrigues against the king 
and his governors in the provinces, robberies and devastations 
perpetrated by the revolting chiefs. Other tablets enum- 
erate at length the tributes destined or sent to Khu-en-aten, 
‘*Glory of the sun-disk,” the royal name assumed by Amen- 
ophis IV; the trousseaux and escorts of princesses and 
women of noble birth at their marriage to foreign poten- 
tates, are described at length. Many towns of Pheenicia 
are mentioned, but in a way rather puzzling to Bible readers ; 
thus Beirut is called Biruna, Birutu, Tyrus: Sur-ri, Sidon: 
Zim-rida, Canaan: Kina-ahna and Kinahi, Gaza: Hazati, 
Azzati, Jaffa (Joppe) : Yapu, and Memphis: Hikutba. 


The locality east of the Nile, where in 1887 an Egyptian 
peasant woman found the first of these tablets, has since 
then been thoroughly ransacked, though nothing of any con- 
sequence was found. But the gain already derived from 
this discovery (Winckler has 296 numbers) has. been of so 
great value to science that we may thank Providence for hav- 
ing set us thinking and studying about so many new facts 
and problems. To aid further research the editor has added 
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a glossary of words, covering 34 pages, and a list of proper 
names of persons and places of 8 pages. The other volumes 
of the ‘‘ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,” under the editorship 
of Prof. Eberhard Schrader, contain historic, administra- 
tive, commercial and poetic texts in large numbers, which 
will be of appreciable assistance to the students of the Tell- 
el-Amarna tablets, for they are worded in Assyrian also. 
The recent discoveries of inscriptions at Nippur, near the 
Persian gulf, have brought to light monuments ascertained 
to date from five to seven thousand years* before our era, a 
fact which cannot fail to stimulate the study of cuneiform 
literature in an unprecedented degree. 

The German-Swiss Dictionary, of which mention was made in 
the earlier issues of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, is steadily 
proceeding towards.completion. It is published by J. Huber, at 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland, in quarto size, with two columns each 
page, and has now reached the 29-signature of Volume fourth, 
comprehending part of letter 17. The editing and contents of 
this dialectic collection are on a level with the best, what the 
science of linguistics has ever produced, the material having been 
brought together by over four-hundred contribuents from the 
Swiss people. The present editors are A. Bachmann, R. Schoch, 
and H, Bruppacher ; two of the more eminent helpmates to this 
national enterprise, the Professors Fredrich Staub and Dr. Lud- 
wig Tobler of Ziirich are no longer among the living. The start 
to this patriotic work was given in 1862 by the “ Sociéty of An- 
tiquaries,” of Ziirich, and though the publication is not seconded 
financially by the Swiss public and the learned classes, librarians, 
etc., of other nations, as much as it ought to be, the Swiss fed- 
eral authorities are favoring its issuance by yearly contribu- 
tions. We are happy to state that this ‘‘ Schweizerische 
Idiotikon” is printed in Roman type, and not in the so-called 
Gothic or Old German character, which should have been dis 
carded long ago by all publishers of scientific books composed if 
German. It is published in numbers, (the last one being the 
thirty-third) ; these numbers contain about 150 pages each and 
are appearing with regularity. 

Dr. Gustav Bruhl of Cincinnati, well known in scientific cir- 
cles through his ethnographic and archeological researches and 
publications, has for many years back devoted his leisure time to 
traveling all over the globe. Many of the sights and 
ethnic peculiarities, customs, festivities, etc., witnessed by him 
were published in German newspapers of this country from time 
to time, Frequently urged by his friends to publish these val- 
uable sketches in book form, and to make a solid total of them 
by connecting them chronologically, he followed this advice and 





*Compare last annual report of the Archzological Institute, Boston, Mass. 
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has just issued with a Berlin publisher his “ Zwischen Alaska 
und Feuerland. Bilder aus der neuen Welt” von Gustav Brihl. 
Verlag von A. Asher & Co., Berlin,’96, octavo, pp. 722. This com- 
prehensive and well-written volume is dedicated to his old friend, 
“the song-poet at the Golden Gate,’ Theodor Kirchhoff, and 
certainly it was the gift of poetry common to both that formed 
the link of attraction between the two. The typographic make- 
up of the ponderous volume is splendid, and the lines pretty far 
apart, which facilitates the perusal considerably. The travels of 
the author begin among the marvelous and grandiose sceneries 
of Arizona, then wend their way to the homes of the cliff-dwellers 
and Zufiians and to the adobe-population of New Mexico. 
After a short side trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park we 
are led through the caves, alleys and mysteries of darkness con- 
tained in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, then to the never-to- 
be-forgotten cascades of Niagara, the “Thunderer,” and from 
there to the beauties of the Thousand Islands, Canada. The 
description of Yucatan and its memorable ruins takes fifty of the 
most interesting pages of the volume; from there we sail over 
the Caribbean sea to Vera Cruz and view at leisure Mexico and 
its surroundings, the memorable historic places in Anahuac, a 
Jand as classical for Americans as Italy is to Europeans. 

Brihl then takes us into the higher sierra to the southwest of 
the capital, Cuernavaca, Xochicalco, the “ house of flowers,” 
and from there to the country of the Zapotec Indians, in which 
Mitla and its ruins form the principal attraction. Guatemala, 
the republic and its capital, where the Indian race has been 
preserved in a purer state than anywhere else in America, had 
been visited by the author several times before and by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with that sub-tropical region he knows how 
to present to his readers what is of greatest interest to them. 
‘One hundred pages are devoted to it and about as much to Peru, 
the land of the [ncas, of punas, chulpas and tambos. Lima, 
Cuzco and, the lake of Titicaca, with all that the traveler wants to 
know are described in full. A sketch of Chile, Valparaiso, San- 
tiago (the capital), its German population and the aborigines of 
the mountains then follow, and the volume winds up with a 
view of Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Rio, after the author had 
doubled Cape Horn in the worst kind of weather. 

The new “ Jesuit Relations."—A novel literary undertaking, 
which will be a standard historical work, and of great help to 
documentary research for North America, is inaugurated by the 
secretary of the state historical society of Wisconsin, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, and will appear in octavo size, under the title 
“ Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit missionaries in New 
France, 1610-1791 ; the original French, Latin and Ifalian texts, 
with English translations and notes illustrated by portraits, maps 
and facsimiles.” Cleveland, O., Burrows Bros. Company, pub- 
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lishers, 1896. The first volume is out, and exténds over the 
period from 1610-1613, comprising historic documents on Aca- 
dia, Maine, (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia), with the original lan- 
guage on the left, the English translation on the right hand side. 
The edition consists of 750 sets, all numbered, and will embrace 
not less than about seventy volumes. It wiil comprise the “‘ let- 
ters” of Jesuit missionaries printed in the Cramoisy edition, the 
Quebec reissue, the Shea and O’ Callaghan reprints and besides 
this a very considerable collection of miscellaneous papers of 
importance, from printed sources and from manuscripts will 
be added, all in chronological order and a list of the contribuents 
is given by the editor in the “General preface.” The relations 
of the “ Cramoisy edition” begins in 1612 A. D.; the first volume 
as mentioned above has interesting documents dated before that 
year, e.g., a section from the works of Marc Lescarbot. 

The Haida language spoken by the Indians inhabiting the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, opposite British Columbia, does not 
belong to the best explored languages of the Pacific coast. The 
Rev. C. Harrison, missionary among that people, has composed 
a grammar of their tongue, which was read before the Royal 
Society of Canada on May 25, 1892, and edited by Dr. Alex. F. 
Chamberlain, professor in Worcester, Mass., in the Society’s 
“Transactions” in 1895; pp. 123-226. The treatise contains a 
prefatory note pointing to the meritorious work done by Dr. 
Franz Boas for the exploration of the language and ethnography 
of the Haida Indians, and mentions 39 living and extinct tribes 
or settlements of theirs. The national name is spelt Haadé, 
Although Harrison is not conversant with the scientific methods 
now in use in the study of languages, his book is profuse in lex- 
ical and syntactic examples, and the inflection of the verb is as 
complete as could be given. The numerals are accompanied by 
many “classifiers,” giving the shape, length, color, etc., of the 
articles counted. Nasalizing appears to be a prominent fea- 
ture of this island language. 

James Tait has copied a curious rock painting of the Thomp- 
son River Indians, British Coluinbia, found by him near Spence’s 
Bridge at a place near Skaitok. The painting was on the south 
side of a huge boulder and commemorates the period of purifi- 
cation of girls when entering the period of womanhood. Most 
of the lines are straight, and crossed by other straight lines. 
These Indians belong to the Salishan family, and an old woman, 
Waxtko, was able to explain the meaning of the figures, 28 in 
number, which Dr. Franz Boas has edited from the notes of the 
collector in the “ Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History.” Vol. VIII, article XII, pp. 227-230; octavo; New 
York, November 20, 1896. 

The Arrow, Frank H. Cushing’s address before the section of 
Anthropology, at the Springfield meeting of the A. A. A. S., 
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(August, 1896,) contains a historical sketch on the development 
of the above weapon from its earliest beginnings to its most 
elaborate forms. This history is largely based on deduc- 
tions trom prehistoric remains, from implements used in con- 
nection with the arrows and especially from the multiple forms 
of arrows now found among primitive nations. The lance and 
spear are the originals from which the arrow hassprung. It is as 
old as the stone axe or the shaped knife of flint, if not older, and 
it was coeval with the knotted clubs and rough stones men picked 
up at need in the wilds they earliest traversed. There is no 
weapon that for ages held sway so potent over the mind of the 
destinies of men; it was the chief reliance and resource of primi- 
tive man in the two main activities of his life, war and the chase. 

Of the Annual Ceremonies enacted at Walpi, a Moki pueblo 
located on the East Mesa of that country, in Arizona, Dr. J. 
Walker Fewkes has given a “ provisional list,” which even if it 
should be increased by later research, gives a correct idea of 
what constitutes the ceremonial calendar of religious festivities 
of that pueblo and of the other Moki settlements as well. This 
list has been published, with annotations, in the “Internation- 
ales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” Vol. VIII, Leiden 1895, quarto 
and are to the number of thirteen. In the more elab- 
orate of these the festivals last sixteen days. Some are char- 
acterized by the worship of the sun, sun-rain, solstitial epoch, 
harvest and snakes and in all the purpose is perceptible of thank- 
ing the good spirits and the earth mother for the bountiful 
gifts and crops conveyed upon mankind. Some of the ceremo- 
nial days are marked by long maskerade processions or Katch- 
ina. 

Pacific Coast Shells from prehistoric Tusayan pueblos is another 
article of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, which appeared in the American 
Anthropologistof November, 96, pp. 359-367, it was also published 
separately, and is accompanied by illustrations. It is note- 
worthy, or rather extraordinary, that marine shells from the 
Pacific Ocean should be discovered so far inland in Indian graves 
of an incalculably old period. The three ruined pueblos, where 
the shells described were found in numbers (partly incrustated) 
lie south of the present Moki pueblos, and the quantity of pre- 
historic mortuary shells increases as we go south from the ruins 
near the inhabited pueblos of that Shoshonian group. 

Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, professor at the “ College of Pedagogy” at 
Santiago, the capital of Chile, is alert and busy in publishing 
further articles on the Chilian Indian dialects in the “Anales de 
la Universidad de Chile.” The fourth number of the 103d vol- 
ume of that periodical contains five ‘‘ trozos menores” or smaller 
pieces in the Picunche and Huilliche dialects, some historical, 
some poetical ; the fifth number of that same volume embodies 
pialogues in the Pehuenche dialect of Chilian, and sentences of 
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a syntactic import, all with interlinear Spanish translation, to 
facilitate the study of these rather consonantic forms of human 
speech. Another pamphlet is wholly in German and contains 
translations from Chilian tales and stories: “Araukanische Mar- 
chen and Erzahlungen, mitgetcilt von Segundo Jara (Kalvun), 
Valparaiso, Helfmann, 1896, octavo, pp. 71. Some of these tales 
are animal stories, others mythologic or poetic pieces. 





Pliocene Man in England—A most important discovery recent- 
ly made by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, is announced in the Janu- 
ary number of Natural Science. It tends to throw back the an- 
tiquity of man in our island to a far earlier date than has hitherto 
been supposed—in fact, long before the great Glacial period of 
geologists. Ata recent meeting of the Geological Society, Mr. 
Abbott had some remarkable exhibits, on which our contempo- 
rary comments as follows: 

The honours of this geological sozrie went to Mr. W. J. Lewis 
Abbott, some of whose exhibits were indeed remarkable. From 
the Ightham Fissure alone he has increased Prestwich’s list of 
thirty-seven British cave and fissure vertebrates to about ninety, 
all of which were shown, and among them one of the most inter- 
esting was Canis lagopus, the arctic fox. From the Hastings 
kitchen midden he has secured a large assemblage of diminutive 
implements, supposed for the most part to be fish-hooks, and to 
have been used by a peaceful race that in many parts of Europe 
were settled on the seashore, often in proximity to more war- 
like tribes. Concerning the customs of this race much informa- 
tion has been accumulated, and we hope in a forthcoming num- 
ber to publish a paper by Mr. Abbott with illustrations of the 
extraordinary relics that he has found. He also had some 
remarkable specimens of stone-working, discovered on the sup- 
posed sites of ruined cities of India. Theirstrangeness consisted 
in the fact that the stone had been chipped into almost perfect 
cubes and globes, a feat which the modern imitators of the stone- 
workers, including Mr. Abbott himself, are quite unable to perform; 
many of these specimens, too, were delicately ornamented, pre- 
sumably by the burning of an alkali into patterns incised upon 
them. . 

But the interest of all these specimens was completely cast 
into the shade by some rough-looking stones lying on the table. 
These were flints which certainly bore a striking resemblance to 
the work of man, which we believe the most critical expert would 
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say probably were the work of man, and which had been obtained 
by Mr. Abbott’s own hands, in the presence of a witness, from the 
Cromer Forest Bed at Runton, where they were found sticking 
in the iron pan, portions of which were still attached to them. 
One of them showed an undoubted bulb of percussion. These 
specimens are among the most interesting evidences of human 
antiquity that have been turned up for many a long year. The 
Forest Bed, we may remind those of our readers who are not 
geologists, lies, according to Prestwich, at the base of the Pleis- 
tocene or Quaternary system, but is now usually regarded as 
forming the top of the Piiocene series; it contains remains of 
the cave-bear, of the rhinoceros, of the hippopotamus, various 
species of elephant, deer, and other species of mammals, both liv- 
ing and extinct. In this country, at all events, no one has ever 
protessed to find the remains of man at so low a horizon, al- 
though the opinion has before now been hazarded that if they 
occurred at this horizon at all, they would be found at the place 
where Mr. Abbott has actually discovered them.—Vatural Science, 
London, Eng. 

Dr. Franz Boas,“Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians” contains 
an instructive article on Indian music; the subject-matter of 
it was collected on one of the frequent exploration trips 
made by the author to the Pacific coast, northern portion. The 
article was printed, with music notation and interlinear English 
translaticn of the Indian texts, in “ Internationales Archiv fir 
Ethnographie,” edited by Dr. Schmeltz, Leiden (Netherlands), 
1896, on nine quarto pages, and contains eleven pieces on a vari- 
ety of subjects: love songs, war songs, children’s ditties, etc. 
The melodies were recorded by Mr. John C, Fillmore and Dr. 
Boas independently, and on the whole the renderings of the 
music agree closely in both. The differences are recorded in 
foot-notes. Fillmore’s records were obtained from phono- 
graphic cylinders, while those of Dr. Boas were written down 
from the singing of the Indians themselves. 
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NOTES ON POLYNESIA. 
By JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY. 


ELLICE ISLANDS.—An interesting monograph on these 
islands has just been issued by the Trustees of the Austral- 
ian Museum, Sydney. It is written by M. C. Hedley, Con- 
chologist to the Museum, who spent nearly three months last 
year on Funafuti, the chief island of the group, for the 
purposes of scientific observation. The Ellice group is about 
600 miles N.W. from Samoa, and 450 miles north from Fiji, 
Across the equator and 150 to the NW. are the Gilbert Islands, 
with the same physical features as the Ellices, but a very 
different population. The Line Islanders, as they arecalled, 
are bold, fierce, warlike; the Ellice people are mild and 
tractable, as befits their Samoan ancestry ; for both they and 
their neighbors of the Tokélau group come from Samoan 
colonists. In 1841, Captain Wilkes, of the U. S. exploring 
expedition, discovered that they understood and spoke 
Samoan perfectly. Also Dr. Turner, when visiting the mis- 
sions of the group some years ago, found in the possession 
of their heralds, a very ancient staff or stick, worm-eaten, 
decayed, and bound with splints ; their first ancestors, they 
said, had brought it with them from Samoa, thirty generations 
back, and they named the valley from which it had come. 
Dr. Turner took it with him to Samoa, ascertained that it was 
of Samoan timber, visited the valley and heard there a tra- 
dition that long ago a large party had gone to sea in a vaal 
and never returned. The stick was 2 ¢oo-too, which an orator 
in Samoa holds in his hand while addressing a public assem- 
bly. But yet the present Samoans will not acknowledge them 
as their kindred, for the Ellice Islanders are a physically 
inferior race, with broad faces, short beards, curly hair— 
showing the admixture of earlier inhabitants with the 
Samoan immigrants. 

Geologically, the Ellice Archipelago lies on the SW. edge 
of the great Central Depression of the Pacific, as described 
by Dana. Every island of the group is an atoll or, lagoon 
island; in some the atoll is filled up with sand; in 
others it is filling up and forming reefs, and on the shore in 
many, there are sand dunes on the windward side. Funafuti 
itself is a cluster of 30 reef islets, surrounding a lagoon 12 
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miles in length; each one of these has its own name; the 
largest is about 7 miles long with a maximum of 700 yards 
in breadth ; it has a population of about 300 persons. The 
soil consists of broken and disintegrated coral and sand, and 
in the middle of the islet is a muddy mangrove swamp. To 
the south of this is much cultivation land, and the wells and 
bathing pools of the natives. At high water mark, there 
are evidences that the land has been elevated at least four 
feet. The whole atoll, with its islets, seems to rest on the 
summet of an Etna-like cone which, at a little distance out- 
side the reef, descends precipitously to a great depth. 


As to climate, 75° is to a native very cold, and about 80° 
is an average ‘winter’ temperature. The wind is gentle- 
mostly in the east, and rain is frequent. Hurricanes some, 
times occur and drought. 


Of the vegetation of. this atoll, the most striking to the 
eye is the cocoanut palm, rising to the height of over 80 feet: 
Everywhere it is planted, and a nut drifted on the beach 
does not seem to produce a tree. To a native this tree is 
the great stand-by for drink and food and trade; he drinks 
the liquid within, he eats the kernal and stores the nuts 
themselves against famine. After twelve months the kernel 
has become red and soft ; it is even then palatable, and is 
eaten with fish ; at three years, the kernel is black, and softer 
still, but still wholesome. Copra, or dried kernel, is the sole . 
export from Funafuti and in exchange for it the traders give 
tobacco, calico and boots. Some of the palms are marked 
for the production of toddy. A newly formed spathe is man- 
ipulated so that the rising sap drops from its point into a 
cocoanut cup suspended near by. The islanders do not use 
either kava or betel nut, but they drink this toddy in its 
natural state as a beverage, or they boil it down into molas- 
ses and then sweeten the water with it. Sometimes they 
make it into 2 sweet-meat. The green cocoanut husk, when 
steeped in water for several weeks, becomes the fibre from 
which is made the *‘Sznnet,” so useful to the natives as cord. 

The tree next in importance is the ‘‘Fa/a,” or Screw Pine, 
the Pandanus. The people like the fruit, which has a sweet 
sugary taste ; the leaves make splendid thatch, and are man- 
ufactured into fine mats, or plaited into material forthe native 
kilt (¢7b7). In either case, native dyes,—red, white, black, 
—are applied to form patterns. The Fa/a-kai, (edible screw 
pine), is also cultivated for its fruit, which is sweeter and 
much larger, and its leaves, which are broader. The chief 
timber trees are: [1] the Fetan, (Calophyllum inophyllumy) ; 
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[2] the Buka, (Hermandia Peltata) ; [3] the Fan, (Schrosia 
Parviflora) ; and [4] the handsome Sarringtonia. The first 
grows 40 feet high, and six orseven indiameter. The roots 
clasp the very rock, the limbs are heavy and thick, the 
foliage is a glossy dark green, and the sweet-smelling white 
blossoms are much valued for decoration and the making of 
garlands. The Buka is an equally tall tree, but slender, and 
its soft white wood makes canoes, paddles, and outriggers. 
The Fan does not require sand or soil, it flourishes well among 
broken coral debris ; its large smooth leaves form a dense 
foliage and refreshing shade. The nuts are like walnuts and 
hang from long stalks in clusters of twos and threes. The 
tree, itself, is about 25 feet high, and one foot thick. It has 
a smooth bark and a round top. Many of the smaller trees 
and shrubs are valued by the natives either for the scents 
they yield, for oil lotions, or the colors which can be made 
from them to stain the native cloths and mats; of some also 
the fruits and roots can be used for food. In fact the native 
trees and plants yield—food, fibre, timber, dye, scent, medi- 
cine. 


Food industries are cultivation and fishing. South of the 
Mangrove swamp are 10 or I2 acres of land, made into moist 
gardens by excavating the soilto the depth of 6 or 8 feet, so 
as to reach the level of permanent swamp. The earth is 
thrown up into embankments, forming paths, and dividing 
the land into smaller blocks. Each family has one or more 
plots of garden land. The work is now done with a modern 
spade, but formerly with a wooden shovel or a turtle-shell 
hoe. The gardens are kept beautifully clean of weeds, and 
the plants cultivated are the aroids—brokka, (A /ocasia Indica); 
taro, (Colocasia Antiqguorum);—and the banana and the 
bread-fruit. Fish are caught in abundance by hooks, lines, 
nets, crab-pots, torch and spear. 


Domestic life among them in the past was shamelessly 
free, but christianity has changed all that. A bridegroom 
had to go and live with his wife’s family; afterwards she 
shared his home, cooked and worked for him and bore chil- 
dren, of which he was the legal father. That was the sign 
of matriarchy. As a rule every alternate child in a house- 
hold was killed either before or after birth; two children 
only were spared to live. A permanent village consists of 
about a score of huts on a street parallel with the beach. 
From the street branch off roads which, like the street, are 
kept in good order and free of weeds by the women and 
the penal labor of men. The street is shaded by rows of 
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bread fruit and cocoanut trees. Each hut is perhaps 4o feet 
from its neighbor, and has its own cooking arrangements at 
a little distance off ; it measures about 12 feet by 20. The 
roof rests on the wallpoles, a ridge pole and rafters, and is 
thatched (on a stone wall), with bandanus leaves. The sides 
of the common houses are enclosed with movable palm mats 
hung on cords; the floors are also covered with mats. Gar- 
ments, tools, etc., are hung from the roof or stuck in the 
thatch; there is no furniture. At night small bedrooms are 
formed within all round by arranging calico curtains or native 
cloth into tent-like shapes, six or eight feet square. Four 
or five mats on each other make the bed.* The usual Poly- 
nesian mode of cooking prevails, by hot stones in an oven- 
hole in the ground. There is no native pottery nor is 
imported earthernware used. Every family has pigs, fed on 
the waste cocoanuts. 

Religious beliefs here were Polynesian, but in a debased 
form, as if from contact with an inferior and more animistic 
race. Most of the deities were represented by large stones, 
or slabs of stone, which are supposed to be their homes, and 
on which offerings were laid; the people also worshipped 
the spirits of their ancestors and had deified many of the 
great leaders and warriors Of their own race. They had 
sacred men, skilled to know the mind of the gods, and who, 
in communicating it, become possessed like the Pythian 
priestess of Apollo, and raved and foamed at the mouth and 
glared wildly. A small red stone might be taken as a god, 
and, when wrapped in cloth or leaves, was carried about by 
the priest to cure diseases. There were also sorcerers, who 
could bring disease upon the people. The deceased chiefs‘ 
whom they worshipped, were represented by their skulls, 
which were laid in rows intemples, and offerings made to them. 

I have here given an abstract of the contents of Mr. Hed- 
ley’s book, because Polynesian life and surroundings on all 
other coral islands are much the same as here described, and 
he who now reads will be enabled to see things as they are 
there. On the volcanic islands, life is much easier and richer, 
the soil more fruitful and the scenery grander, in many in- 
stances quite lovely to behold. 





*The same custom, according to Catlin, prevailed among th? Moniaus.—Eb. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Popular Science Monthly, Feb. ’97, has articles on “ Indian 
Wampum,” by the late Dr. Horatio Hale, and ‘Primitive Records 
in California,” by Mary Sheldon Barnes, fully illustrated, show- 
ing the stone and bone relics ollas and pots, also on “ Racial 
Geography in Europe,” by Prof. W. C. Ripley;” also an editorial 
on “America’s Man in the Ice Age.” The thought is, that dur- 
ing this age there was a successive occupancy, indicated by the 
argillite relics, so on until the Neolithic period; also one by 
Capt, T. Maler, on Indian Habitations in Eastern United States, 
and others of great interest. 

The Anthropologist for Feb ,’97, has “ Death Masks in Ancient 
American Pottery,” by F.S Dellenbaugh. The position is that 
the “ Veiled Child” vessel was originally a death mask taken in 
clay and afterward moulded into a beautiful and life-like “ por- 
trait pottery” vessel. 

The announcement of the discovery of Carver’s Cave is rather 
strange, inasmuch as the cave has been known to citizens of St. 
Paul for many years, Of much value is the news that a large 
collection of Cliff Dwellers’ relics, of 365 specimens, has been 
sent from New Mexico to the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg, by 
Mr. S. N. Morris, and that a party, led by Mr. L. F. Janner, from 
Philadelphia have begun an exploration ofan ancient ruined city 
in Chiapas. For a monthly the Anthropologist enjoys great 
advantages as its location is favorable. It is ably edited and is 
always courteous. 

The American Naturalist for January has an article on “A 
Grooved Stone Axe from the Ohio Drift,” by H.C. Mercer. 
This describes the finding of Neolithic axes in the gravel by a 
collector, Mr. Masterman, as follows: Green stone axe 5 feet 
down in clay, in 1849; another, 7 feet deep in gravel, in 1882; 
a celt 13 feet deep in in gravel, 1895 ; large chipped share blade 
10 feet in gravel, in 1896. The same journal through ’96 had 
articles on Cave exploration, by H. C. Mercer, alsu exploration 
in Yucatan. 

The Land of Sunshine, C. L. Lummis, Ed., Los Angeles, Cal., 
for February, has an illustrated article on “ The Cliff Dwellings 
at Montezuma Wells,” with a full page halftone, showing the 
springs, and a cut showing the ruins, the first that has been pre- 
sented to the public. 

The same number has a medallion portrait of Dr. Washington 
Matthews, and a biographical sketch, a sketch which has been 
merited by the Dr. for many years 
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The Atlantic Monthly has been giving an interesting series of 
articles on ‘‘ Western History,” by W, H. Turner of Wisconsin; 
also “ My Sixty Days in Greece,” by Prof. B. L. Guildersleeve. 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, January, 
1896, has an article on “‘ The Discovered in Egypt,” by Flinders 
Petrie, 1895, illustrated by Mrs. A. C. Stevenson. 

The Report of the Canadian Institution of Toronto has an article 
on “ The Serpent Effigies at Rice Lake and Innisfield,’ one of 
them accompanied by the “Cosmic Egg,” the other by a “ Naga 
Well,” described by Mr. A. F. Hunter and W. C. Boyle. 

Progress, published by the University Extension Association, 
Dr. Sam’. Fallows, editor, Sept., 1896, has interesting articles 
on “Oriental Archeology and Egyptology” as follows: “ The 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians,” by Dr. Geo. Ebers; “The 
Literature of Babylonia and Assyria,” by T. G. Pinches;” “The 
New Archeology,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie, and a sketch with 
portraits of W. M Petrie and of Mr. Pinches. 

The remarks on New Archaeology by Dr. Petrie are worth quot- 
ing for their practical lessons. “The old Antiquarian first loved 
his collection, and then read about them—but now in the new 
system everthing is a document to the archeologist. For- 
merly things were collected for their own sake (for their com- 
mercial value, too), their origins, their connections, their dates 
were never matters of curiosity. Now we collect for the sake of 
the facts which they tell, and their value depends on the precise 
knowledge of where they were found and with what other things 
they were accompanied. Instead of digging to get things we 
now dig to get Azstory. 

We need far more conscience and a far higher respect for our 
responsibilities. We need not only to record everything found, 
but also to reason on all we see, to draw our inferences on the 
spot, to work slowly, so as to be in time to decide critical ques- 
tions as we go on, in short to reconstruct on paper the series of 
events, if we see the records in the ground.” 
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EDITORIAL. 
THE STUDY OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


We have received from the pulishers, Silver, Burdette & 
Co., Boston, an interesting book, entitled, ‘‘The Earth and 
Its Story,” a first book of Geology, by Angelo Heilprin, 
Prof. of Geology in the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia. The publishers have also kindly loaned us a 
number of half-tone cuts, which are used in the book to il- 
lustrate the processes which are followed by the forces of 
nature, through which the ‘‘earth has been prepared for the 
abode of man.” 

These are processes that go back to the earlier periods of cre- 
tion when the azoic and igneous rocks were formed, and the 
mountains and valleys began to appear. In the book the 
positions of the rock masses are explained, the distinction 
between the anti-clinal arches and synclynal folds clearly 
shown. The changes, which followed when sedimentary rocks 
were formed, are also spoken of, and cuts given to illustrate 
them. These cuts represent certain spots of nature which 
constitute interesting features of American scenery, one of 
them representing the horizontal strata, near Quebec, Canada. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the one which 
bears the title, ‘‘What a Mountain Teaches.” This chapter 
is also illustrated by cuts, which represent other features 
in “American Scenery.” One of them exhibits the river 
erosion of the Grand Cafion of Colorado. Another, the 
‘‘Royal Gorge,” in the Cafion of the Arkansas ; still another, 
a Cut Across the Mountains at Glenwood Springs, Colorado; 
a fourth, a Gap of the Bow River, Alberta. To these cuts and 
descriptions which accompany them we call attention, as 
this explanation of American Scenery, especially of that 
which is found in its grandeur among the ‘great plateaus” of 
the west and on the borders of the mountain ranges is worth 
studying. The traveler who passes over this continent will 
always come to certain regions where the rock formations 
are not only grand and beautiful, but difficult to account for 
and if he is of a thoughful, studious character, he will be 
continually asking how came these peculiar shapes? Such 
questions arise when one passes through the mountain scenery 
in the Eastern States, where history has marked the map, 
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and made memorable such remarkable spots as nature had 
long before laid its hand upon and made fit locality for these 
great events. 


The questions, however, arise with ten-fold force when he 
reaches the region where only pre-historic races have left the 
impress of their presence, but have left no record of their 
thoughts or of the events in their history. 

The grandeur of this western scenery has been described 
by various geologists, but the best descriptions are hidden 
away in the bulky geological reports which are given to the 
technicalities of the science and are rarely quoted. Occa- 
sionally archeologists have entered these scenes and des- 
cribed the mountains and valleys with their lofty peaks and 
deep cafions, in language which is impressive and clear, 
but even their descriptions are also hidden away in govern- 
ment reports and few learn about the causes which have been 
at work in producing these remarkable scenes, so that nature 
seems like a sealed book. 


It is all the more refreshing and gratifying when one who 
has had access to the scenes and has become familiar with 
the conclusions of others, undertakes to bring out explana- 
tions of these grand objects in American scenery and gives 


a work to the public like this. 


The strange fact is brought out by this little book, that 
nearly all of the carving of nature into such wonderful shapes 
is wrought by a most familiar and common element, one 
which we think is powerless, although it is useful, the ele- 
ment of water. Weare not left to our imagination to ascribe 
all these grand objects to the action of fire and to think of 
the mountains and the rocks as plutonic in their origin 
shoved up by internal fires, which roll and heave in molten 
floods, for, we are told that there are no such fires, at least 
no ‘‘molten floods ; that the earth is ‘‘solid throughout, and 
the rocks are kept so by infinite pressure, which raises the 
melting point to a fabulous height,” and the liquid fires are 
superficial and work only in seams and openings, where 
water also reaches. The gentle falling of the rain, the 
running of the streams, and the rushing of the torrents across 
the surface of the earth have wrought the most marvelous 
changes, more than fire. The buttes and pinnacles and col- 
umns and standing stones are the results of erosion; the 
ravines, and gorges, and gulches, and deepest canons afe 
also the work of water. This for ages has been cutting stead- 
ily through the most solid rocks, all the time working down 
to the level of the sea. 

| 
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The cosmic force of gravity, though totally unseen, has 
strangely used this subtle element of water, as its keen bladed 
knife to carve out the terraces, and its plough to dig out the 
canons, and its augur to drill through the rock and produce 
the geysers so that the scenery which is so varied and so 
grand, is really the work of gravity. 

The Colorado river tumbles through its bouldery course, 
and ploughs out a channel 18 miles in width and 200 miles 
in length, and 7,000 feet in depth, but the canon becomes so 
narrow that even a foot passage on either side of the stream 
is hardly posslble. Ages were involved in the cutting and 
yet the work was sure and the changes great, for there wasa 
uniformity in the force. 

The transverse valleys or water gaps by which a stream 
which works down from the top has cut through a moun- 
tain range, are thus illustrations of the action of water, 
for the same causes that produced the deep cafions of the 
Colorado also produced the gapsin the Highlands at West 
Point, the Lehigh Gap of the Blue mountains, the gap of the 
Blue Ridge at Harper’s Ferry, the Water Gap in Pennsylva- 
nia as well as those in Colorado and Alberta referred to 
above. 

Mountain scenery is very instructive as well as inspiring, 
especially when we have an intelligent guide who can point 
out the salient features and describe the processes of nature 
by which they have been produced. 

The book does not treat of Anthropology, but the view 
which it presents of Geo'ogy, connects so closely with this 
department, that it may well be studied as preparatory to 
the understanding of the ‘history of man.” 

The anticipations of man in nature is the thought im- 
pressed upon us. 

We recommend this little volume to our readers for we 
design to publish a series of articles by some of the best 
geologists, on ‘‘ Earth preparations for the abode of man,” 
and we know no book which will better prepare the way. 


DEATH MASKS AND POTTERY PORTRAITS. 


In Folk Lore, for December, 1896, Hon J. H. Abercrombie, 
speaks of funeral masks in Europe and accounts for them by the 
desire to preserve the semblance of the living after death. A 
better explanation is, however, that it is the survival of a very 
ancient custom, and was possibly derived trom the superstition 
as to the supernatural kinship and the recognition of the soul of 
the person by the clan divinities. 
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“ Death Masks” of various kinds are scattered through Europe, 
Asia, Nineveh, Babylon and Peru, and many parts of America, the 
prehistoric custom having survived in Europe up to modern times, 

In America these masks are found in mounds as well as on 
the northwest coast, and indicate a superstition about the recog- 
nition of the dead. 

In accord with this is the article in the last number of the Az- 
thropologist, by Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, on the faces so accurately 
reproduced in the pottery vases from Arkansas and Tennessee. 
These were not hand-work imitations, but were actual clay masks, 
taken from the face of the deadand moulded into a pottery vessel. 


SACRED MASK AND CHILD PORTRAIT. 


Another illustration is given in the child’s portrait on the pot- 
tery vessel represented in the cut. We would say in explanation 
that masks were very common among all the aboriginal tribes, 
and there was a peculiar significance given to them. 

Miss Alice Fletcher says “ that among the Omahas there was 
a two-fold recognition, that of the natural, and of the supernatural 
manifestation. Names called Nikia were given, and peculiar 
ceremonies attended the bestowal. These names, and the signs 
or totems, indicated a kinship with supernatural beings. There 
were times when the children were sent out to cry to the Wa- 
kanda and to dream the dreams which would give them a vision 
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of their guardian spirit or individual totem. The parents covered 
the faces of the children with soft clay and sent them forth to 
lonely places. “ Four days and nights on the hills, the youth 
shall pray, not for any particular thing, but whatever good the 
Wakanda may give” and seek a manifestation anda vision of the 
mysterious power to which he mustappeal when in need of help.” 
We cannot regard these masks then, merely as portraits of the 
children, kept for the sake of the living, but they were portraits 
which were buried with the dead, and were recognized by the 
supernatural beings and were, perhaps, the passports by which 
they would enter the Sacred Clans, and claim relationship in the 
unseen world. This does not explain the veil over the face, nor 
does it explain the peculiar symbol which appears tatooed on the 
side of the face, but when taken in connection with the fact that 
vases were often receptacles of food, and that beads and ornaments 
were still left upon the arms and neck of the child—as the writer 
has seen in various places—the thought that the portrait was 
really a death mask, moulded into pottery, becomes very signifi- 
cant, for then a very strongand touching manifestation of natural 
affection and belief in the supernatural kinship is exhibited, 
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Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages, A study of the production and’ 
distribution of literature from the fall of the Roman Empire to the close 
of the Seventeenth Century, by Geo. Haven Putnam, A. M.; Vol. I. G, 
P. Petnam’s Sons. New York, London. 1896. 


‘The Making of Books” is a subject to which the author, George Haven Put- 
nam, has given a very close study for years, and as a result, a very interesting 
and instructive series of books have been written, of which this is the Second! 
Volume. It is divided into two parts; the first, much the larger, being de- 
voted to books and manuscripts ; the second to the earlier printed books. 

The date of the beginning of the manuscript period is about 479 A. D.— 
the end 1470. The first authors mentioned are Cassiodorus, S. Benedict, S. 
Columba, Cecilia the daughter of William the Conqueror. The Monkish 
Chronicles are next mentioned, and the sterling service rendered by King 
Alfred, the Benedictines of the Continent, and the Libraries of the Monasteries 
are next descrived. The Library of St. Augustine was bequeathed to the Church 
of Hippo, and the collection was preserved. Another smaller library was pre- 
served in the Canterbury Cathedral. There was a public library founded at 
Constantinople as early as 54 A. D., and was said to contain no 
Jess than 20,000 Vols., but it was destroyed by fire. A collection was 
formed by Charlemagne, another in the college of Sorbonne, The early Uni- 
versities of Bologna, Padna, Paris, Salamanca, and Valencia, of Spain, had 
libraries of manuscripts. They went into the business of making, renting and 
selling of books, and asserted their right to control the book trade. In the time: 
of Charles V, all dealers in books, and makers of books, were exempt from 
taxes, 
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The purchase of a manuscript, in the Fourteenth Century, was attended 
with as many formalities as the transfer of a piece of real estate. The scarcity 
and costliness of books in the Middle Ages, did not preclude the instruction 
directly from books. It became customary when copies were loaned from libra- 
ries, to demand a security from the borrower, 

A large number of manuscripts were placed in Ducal family libraries and 
the taste for elaborately illuminated manuscripts arose.—The insertion of family 
‘Sarms” identified the personality and title of the owner, Tkese illuminated 
Mss. are not so very old. 

There is such a vast amount of information contained in the Volume, that 
no brief review can do justice to it. All that we can do is to recommend it to 
our readers as worthy of a place in their libraries. 


The Mound-Builders of Louisiana, Publications of the Louisiana Historical 
Society. Vol. I, Part IV, 


We have received the Fourth Part of Vol. I of the publication of the Louis- 
iana Historical Society, of which Alcie Fortier is president, and John R, Fick- 
len, secretary. 

The society is about forty years old, but this seems to be the first published 
report, 

The number contains an illustrated article by Prof. Geo. E. Beyer, on the 
Mounds of Louisiana, which has considerable interest. These mounds are sit- 
uated on the Black River, near the Red River, and called the Larto Mounds, 
Another group, near Ball’s Station, is called the Biddle Mounds. This is a 
group of rectangular pyramids, arranged in a straight line. The third group is 
on the Black River, and on the site covered by Jonesville, a group which has 
been described by the Bureau of Ethnology, 12th Annual Report. 

The group on Larto Lake is very interesting on account of the shape and 
contents, It iscomposed of several conical mounds, which average about 150 
feet in diameter at the base, and about 100 feet apart. The chief peculiarity 
of them is that they were connected by elevated passage-ways, and are supposed 
to have been, when thrown up, raised above high water, and used as domiciliary 
mounds, or the foundations of houses, resembling in this respect the crannogs 
and terra mares of Europe. The mounds are stratified and contain three lay- 
ers of ashes and black earth, yellow loam between with skeletons, recumbent 
in the black earth. The supposition is that these mounds were erected at dif- 
ferent periods, that they settled and overflowed, and were added to, and were 
accordingly very ancient. Prof, Beyer has described the skulls taken from 
these mounds. He thinks that they were of a very low grade and com- 
pares them to the Neanderthal skull, as they have very low foreheads. 
It was, however, the custom of the Choctaws and Creeks, to flatten the skulls by 
bandages, and so make them ‘‘flat-heads,” a custom which prevailed, both in 
the north and in the far southwest, among the Mayas, though the reason for it 
is unknown. The art products from these mounds are of a high order. They 
consist of decorated pottery, urns, vases, bowls, cups, Some of them repre- 
sent animal faces and some grotesque human faces. A shuttle and a plum- 
met were found among the other relics. They are not the relics of an inferior 
race, for they are equal to any of the mound-builder specimens. 
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The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, By the Rev. A. H. Sayce  Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co., London. 1895. 


This book is really a history of Egypt, from the beginning to the days of the 
Ptolemys and the Roman Emperors. The most valuable part of it is the be- 
ginning. In this the author gives the results of his Archeological studies and 
is especially clear when he shows the connection between the Egyptian history 
and that of the Israelites, as given in the Scriptures, It appears that the first 
Dynasties, in the days when the Pyramids were erected, were marked by cer- 
tain “‘lost arts,” especially the art of drilling stones with diamond pointed drills; 
and the art of placing massive stones so compactly together that they seem to be 
one solid stone. This was the period when Chaldea was at a high stage of 
cultivation, but Syria and Palestine were filled with rude tribes, which built the 
Dolmens and ‘‘rude stone monumnets.” The next was the Patriarchal period, in 
which Egypt advanced, and gained great power. 

The Archzological record of the two countries, is disconnected and frag- 
mentary, and yet both of them confirm the Scripture account. 

It is not strange that nations like Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, should have 
no record of the events which transpired in Syria during the Patriarchal Age, 
or even the age of the Captivity in Egypt, or during the reign of the Judges, 
for there were no histories or chronicles kept in Syria. The history is entirely 
areligiousone. The events could hardly becalled national events, as there were 
no Monarchies among the Israelites. The usual records are those made by 
Monarchs, their Generals, and Officers. 

The Israelites were long coming to a position among the nations of the earth, 
From 2500 B. C. to goo B, C., there was scarcely any recognition of a nation in 
Syria; though the expedition of Chedorlaomes to the Dead Sea, is on record among 
the monuments of Chaldez. 

The time of Joseph was the beginning of a period which was marked by the 
overthrow of the early kings and the reign of the Hyksos Kings, who originally 
migrated from Chaldea. During this period the Cuneiform language was used 
more or less in Egypt and Palestine, and Cuneiform tablets were deposited in 
both lands. About the close of the pericd Rameses II invaded the tribes liv- 
ing in Syria and Palestine and made a record of his victories on the rocks of 
Beirut. The Hittites were overcome at this time. 

The days of Moses were contemporaneous with the last days of Rameses, 
and the first days of Amenophisor-Ameneptah, about 1250 B. C. 

The only records we have of the presence of the Israelites in Egypt is the 
tale of the ‘‘ Two Brothers,” which furnishes a parallel to the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, and the retirement of the army of the lepers to the Wilder- 
ness, though the name of Ysraal has heen discovered of late. It was during 
the reign of Rameses II that the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites took 
place. The Jewish Monarchies, beginning with Solomon and David, were con- 
temporaneous with Rameses III, the 21st Dynasty. 

The Kings of Ethiopia sailed down the Nile and swept the country and sup- 
planted the Egyptian. The Sabako of the Bible is supposed to have been a 
Negro. After Sargon’s death, Hezekiah was revolted from Assyria; the result 
was the invasion of Senndcherib in B. C. 701: but Egypt, under Tirhakah, as- 
sisted Israel. A statue in the Gizeh Museum declares that he was the Conqueror 
of the Bedouins, Hittites, Arvadites, Assyrians and the people of Aram Nahar- 
aim; but Esar-haddon, in 670B.C., drove the Egyptian forces fifteen days, became 
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Conqueror of Egypt, and erected the Stele, at Singerli, in Phoenicia. Egypt was 
organized under a Syrian rule and divided into twenty Satrapes with Pharaoh 
Necho at the head. Ezar-haddon engraved his victories on the rock at Beirout, 
on which, seven centuries previously, Rameses II had engraved his victories. 

Dr. Sayce is doing most excellent service in writing the parallel history of 
the nations of the East, as light is thrown upon the modern discoveries in 
Archacelogy. Nearly all of his books are in the sameline and are especially 
valuable to Bible students. A A ee 


Mystic Masonry; or, The Symbols of Free Masonry,-and the Greater Mysteries of 
Antiquity, By J. D. Buck, M. D., F. T. S.; author of *‘A Study of Man,” 
&c., &c. The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnatti. 1896. 

The Historical and Psychologic development of Religion, from the Mysteries 
of Antiquity, to the great Doctrines of to-day, as shown by the universal dis- 
tribution of Symbols is the underlying thought of this book. 

There is much in it to interest the student of Anthropology, but his chief 
interest is in Chapter IX, ‘An Outline of Symbolism,” in which he reviews the 
origin and development of Symbolism, and the relations it sustains to the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster and of the Philosophies of the Hindoos, Egyptians, of 
Phythagoras and of the East. 

While nothing new of course, is attempted, yet, the arrangement, and the 
thoughts suggested, are, to some extent, novel. He quotes largely, and to good 


purpose, from the ‘‘ Morals and Dogma,” of the late Gen. Albert Pike, that 
fountain of linguistic, symbolic, and mystical lore. 
The matter is well worth the attention of the Orientalist. 


J. H. M. 


Report of the Geology of the Coastal Plain of Alabama, By Eugene A. Smith. 
Lawrence Sohnson and Daniel W. Langdon, Jr., Geological Survey of 
Alabama. 

There are many things in this report that will interest the archeologist. In 
the first place there isan account of the ‘‘Orange Sands” of the Lafayette period. 
An account of the strata and formations which lie between these and the so- 
called Port Hudson layer, which is supposed to be leave”, 

Next there is a defcription of the ‘*‘ Cyprus Stumps,” several generations of 
which have been found with the wood in good preservation in the brown muck, 
just below the Port Hudson deposit. 

There is also a table taken from Dr. Hilgard’s Report of the Pleistocene 
formations of the Mississippi River, five in number, one of which contains mas- 
todon bones, drift wood and leaves. Dr. Hilgard says: ‘’The stump stratum 
exists at about the same level over all the Delta plain of the Mississippi from 
Mobile tothe Sabine River, from the Gulf Coast as far north as Memphis. 
These facts indicate the wide-spread prevalence, during the epoch succeeding 
the ‘Drift’ of quiet, shallow, fresh water lagoons and swamps of slightly vary- 
ing elevations, through which the continental waters may for sometime have 
found an outlet, without the definite channel of the Mississippi of today.” 

This may show to us the condition of the Gulf States during the Glacial 
period —a period which thus far has not presented us the tokens of the presence 
of man in this region, even if it has farther north, and thisis doubtful. Prof 
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Smith speaks of the Columbia formations, ‘‘which are reworked deposits of the 
Lafayette sands, the counterparts of which are presented by the beds of drift- 
lige sanps lying to the northward of the greater part of the Grand Gulf region 
of the Mississippi. 

The movements of the land along these coasts in pleistocene and recent times 
is then described. 

While there was a subsidence estuaries were formed, but the exceeding slow- 
ness of the movement has this ethnological bearing, that the elevation subse- 
quent to the ‘ Drift’ period had come to a standstill, or had nearly, if not quite, 
ceased, when the shell-heap makers arrived. 

Some of these shell-heaps are out in the midst of the marshes, where it is not 
reasonable to suppose human habitation, if the ground had been a marsh as it 
isnow. ‘‘The same shell-heaps furnish evidence of previous elevation and of 
recent, slow subsidence.” 





See page 45. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS——_. 


THE PoINTs ILLUSTRATED BY THIS BOOK ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


There was formerly on this continent a class of people to whom the name “Mound- 
builders” has been given, for they introduced the mound-building age. The date of 
their first ee is unknown, but it is supposed to have been some time after the 
glacial period—between that and the Discovery, thus making them contemporaneous 
with the Cliff-dwellers of the West and the civilized people of the Southwest. The in- 
terval of time between the glacial period and the ‘‘Mound-builders” may be called the 


**Age of the Mastodon,”’’ 


For the bones of the mastodon are numerous in the peat swamps and the superficial 
gravels. These are sometimes found associated with the relics of hunters and the re- 
mains of fire, thus showing that man existed on the continent at the same time as these 
now extinct animals. The Mound-builders came on the stage near the close of the age 
of the mastodon, and continued up to the time of the “‘Discovery.” During the 


Mound-Builders’ Age 


The buffalo herds became numerous, and some of the Mound-builders became hunters 
of the buffalo and gave up their former habits and modes of life. The Mound-builders 
were not all of one race. They did not all have the same customs and habits, nor were 
they all of the same grade. There is a great difference between them. Some of them were 
hunters, others were warriors and dwelt in forts, others were horticulturists and lived in 
walled towns, and others were agriculturists, who surrounded their villages with large 
fields of corn and practiced field agriculture. The Mississippi Valley was the habitat of 
the Mound-builders. It may be divided into eight districts, each one of which shows 


Different Classes of Works and Different Grades of Society, 


Thus indicating that different tribes of Mound-builders occupied the different districts. 
These different classes of works are found in different districts: Conical Mounds in the 
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prairie region of the Upper Mississippi, Effigies in Wisconsin, Military Works in Mich- 
igan, Northern Ohio and New York, Sacred Enclosures and Village Enclosures in 

outhern Ohio and Indiana, Stone Graves on the Cumberland River in Tennessee, I.odge 
Circles in Arkansas, Bee Hive Tombs in North Carolina and East Tennessee, and Pyr- 
amids on the Lower Mississippi and in the Gulf States. There were 


Migrations Among the [Mound-Builders, 


Some of them caused by the crowding of populations from the south to the north; others 
caused by the incursions of the wild hunter tribes, who advanced from the north to the 
south. he Defenses of the Mound-builders are scattered over the entire Mississippi 
Valley. They do not all belong to the sarhe period or exhibit the same grade, but they 
correspond to the other works and relics, and show a succession of population. The 
Religion of the Mound-builders was varied. Some of them were Animal Worshipers, 
others Sun Worshipers, others Idolaters, others Ancestor Worshipers. The Fire Cult 
and the Water Cult have also been recognized. The 


Relics of the Mound-Builders 


Vary according to the districts. Copper abounds in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio; 
Pottery of a high grade in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and the Gulf States; Carved 
Pipes are the most numerous in Ohio; Agricultural Implements in Illinois, near St. 
Louis, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn; Duck Pipes and Idol Pipes or Portrait Pipes in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia; a few Gold and Silver Ornaments and Pearl Beads have been found 
in Ohio; Carved Shell Gorgets and eager Spools in Tennessee, and Copper Plates in 
the shape of winged human figures in the stone graves at the bottom of the pyramids 
in Georgia. There is a difference between the Relics of the Mound-builders and the 
Indians, and between the earlier and later Mound-builders, as well as between the relics 
of the different districts. The relics from the altars are different from those of the ash 
pits in Ohio. The 


Civilization of the Mouzd-Builders 


Varies according to the districts and periods. That which appeared at the south, in- 
cluding that in Ohio and Tennessee, was of a much higher grade than that which pre- 
vailed in the Northern States, along the chain of the Great Lakes. The civilization was 
not equal to that of Mexico or Central America, but may be compared to that of the 
Cliff-dwellers in the Pueblos. The Mound-builders did not possess an alphabet, though 
they had an extensive symbolism, and practiced elaborate religious rites. Their art 
consisted mainly in the imitation of natural objects, and articles of dress and ornament 
and in the finish of weapons of war. Their architecture exhibited itselt in the erection 
of massive earth-works—effigies, pyramica, walled enclosures—and occasionally in the 
erection of stone forts. Little is known about the house architecture of the Mound- 
builders. The book contains a summary of all that has been written upon this subject 
and brings information up to date, and includes an account of the latest discoveries. It 
is the standard work upon the Mound-builders. 
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